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EDITORIAL 


IT Is NOT WITHOUT SIGNIFICANCE THAT LEADERS OF A 
spiritual and discerning type are giving more and more 
jattention to those activities usually comprehended by 
ithe term evangelism. The church of this generation 
sadly needs not only more light, but more life. One of 
ithe outstanding Christians of Canada, Dr. Chown, 
gives in this number a very careful analysis of Some 
Causes of the Decline of the Earlier Typical Evan- 
gelism. 

After explaining what he means by the old evangel- 
ism, he turns to the great changes that have come in 
presenting the Gospel message, due to a more meager 
conception of its dynamic nature, to intellectualizing 
methods, to dependence upon inherited religion, to 
philosophy, and to the “modern mediating movement,” 
all of which has eventuated in decline of spiritual, as 
distinct from moral, power in preaching, in loss of em- 
phasis on the cross, and in denial of the supernatural. 
The emphasis is being placed upon the witness of Chris- » 
tion consciousness rather than upon divine authority. 

After first tracing these conditions without com- 
ment, Dr. Chown proceeds to inquire into the causal 
elements in the situation. The blighting effects upon 
the older evangelism of such factors as intellectualism, 
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emotionalism, and mass hyst&bia a are weighed. He finds : 
that the chief harm has not come from certain objection- 
able accompaniments, but from a great change in ideas ! 
of sin and salvation. The duty of the theological semi- 
nary respecting education for spiritual results is there- 
fore touched upon. 


IT Is HARD FOR SOME DEVOUT MINDS TO APPRECIATE ANY! 
progressive element in religious knowledge and experi-; 
ence, whether individual or racial. They do not even 
comprehend the various stages of the divine revelation, 
as unfolded in the Scriptures. Dr. Cairns deals with 
these in The Three Levels of Revelation in the Bible. 
It is more common to think of two levels, the Law! 
and the Gospel, or roughly the revelation of God in the? 
Old Testament and in the New. Dr. Cairns makes a 
somewhat unusual division when he gives three ascend- 
ing levels: That of the Old Testament, with its clearest ' 
expression in the prophets; then, in the New Testament, , 
the earlier part of the revelation through the Son, the: 
so-called Galilean Gospel; and finally the revelation | 
through the Son at its fullest, in the apostolic writings. | 
Attention is called to the increasing interest in Jesus | 
during the past century, which is regarded as a spiritual | | 
gain. Our eminent author feels that “the cross is com- | 
ing back,” and that even the amazing growth in general | 
knowledge is favoring belief. | 
Dr. Cairns refers rather gently to those whose belief. 
has not advanced beyond the second level, who accept | 
Christ simply as the greatest of the prophets, one who | 
raises man to the dignity of a son of God. But we may | 
note that, while our Lord’s earthly life passed through | 
various stages, His essential nature and the purpose of 
His coming were at last fully shown, so that men have 
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a complete Scriptural revelation respecting Him and all 
He accomplished. Moreover, while the second level 
may be regarded as one period of Christ’s earthly mani- 
festation, its complete and finished record recognizes no 
discipleship that rejects His Deity and atoning work. 
Since belief based on the second level cannot satisfy 
the human soul or meet its need, the author proceeds to 
set forth the full apostolic message concerning Jesus 
Christ, Son of God, Saviour, and Lord, where these 
stages of divine revelation reach their culmination. 


IT SEEMS ALMOST AN ANACHRONISM THAT INTEREST IN 
symbolism has revived in a prosaic and scientific age. 
Perhaps it is due to a reaction. The minds of modern 
people are jaded by the procession of wonders which 
science parades before us continually. There is growing 
a hunger for something that cannot be so easily 
explained, something that cannot find adequate expres- 
sion in a technical definition, something that savors of 
the divine in touch with the human. This fact makes 
timely Mr. Smith’s brief paper upon Religious Symbol- 
ism in a Scientific Age. 

It is not necessary to analyze so short an article, 
save to say that the place of symbolism in the past, the 


attitude of Romanism and of Protestantism toward it, 


and its proper use are all touched upon. Of course, no 
phase of the subject could be handled with any thor- 
oughness in so few pages; but there is enough here to 
set the reader thinking upon an interest within the 
church which may easily claim serious and large atten- 
tion in the early future. 


THE NEWER PICTURES OF CLASSIC PAGANISM REVEAL CON- 
ditions that were anything but lovely. Superstition, 
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terror, cruelty, sensuality, craftiness, treachery, injus- 
tice form the background of the Roman world into 
which Christianity suddenly came as an angel of light. 

In Pliny the Pagan, a character sketch of Pliny the 
Younger, Professor Burriss affords us a glimpse of 
Nero’s time. It is not enchanting, but it is illuminating. 
We see how certain fine characteristics of Pliny have 
led biased writers to “sugar over” other matters not to 
his credit. He appears as one of those who made the 
lot of the early Christians hard. Such revelations also 
make the more vivid occasional strokes of the Pauline 
pen revealing the forces arrayed against the faith for 
which he and a glorious company died. 


THE TREND IN RELIGIOUS THOUGHT TOWARD CHRIST IS 
the result of no mere slogan. It arises out of the great 
need of men for a tangible and fixed basis for faith 
rather than a shifting philosophic: system. Everything 
about our Lord that can command attention—every 
fact, every tradition, every saying, every influence—is 
finding its way into sermons and lectures and books and 
articles. 

The interest in the Virgin Birth is naturally promi- 
nent. The New Testament is combed for evidence 
both to support, and to attack, belief in this item of 
Christian doctrine. Under the question, What is the 
Solution? Dr. Magoun puts an unusual emphasis upon 
certain elements that enter into the consideration of the 
subject. He first gives us a brief lesson in philology, 
leading up to the importance of a certain idiom bearing 
upon Christ’s relationship to Joseph. A study of the 
use and importance of patronymics among the Hebrews 
comes next, and this brings in the levirate law and their 
mode of reckoning descent. 
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There is a very interesting discussion of the different 
mental attitudes of Matthew and Luke, as affecting 
their genealogies, in the course of which Dr. Magoun 
makes this statement: “To make Matthew’s genealogy 
_ that of Joseph and Luke’s that of Mary exactly reverses 
| the requirements of Hebrew and Greek psychology and 
entirely disregards the inherent probabilities.” This is 
supported with earnestness and care. It is of interest 
to note that the disputed verse, John 1:13, is here inter- 
preted as distinctly supporting the Virgin Birth. 

Considerable space is devoted to demonstrating that, 
for different reasons, neither Christians nor unbelieving 
Jews regarded Joseph as the natural father of Jesus. 
The study is a distinct help to our grasp of the Hebrew 
attitude of belief respecting our Lord’s birth, and hence 
to our clearer grasp of the truth respecting the Incar- 
nation. 


THE OUTSTANDING EVENT OF WORLD INTEREST THIS YEAR 
has been the settlement of the Roman Question, the dis- 
pute of some sixty years’ standing between the King- 
dom of Italy and the Papacy. Outside Italy and the 
Roman Church the matter would not be of any great 
concern were it not felt by intelligent observers of other 
faiths, and of no faith, that the treaty lately ratified 
between King and Pope may have an important bear- 
ing upon affairs entirely outside the state and church 
immediately involved. 

Under the caption, The Roman Question, Mr. Wil- 
son, an experienced writer upon public questions, gives 
us a clear and concise outline of the whole situation, 
none the less valuable for its comparative brevity. He 
does not seek to intrigue the reader by any startling 
prophecies respecting events precipitated by the estab- 
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lishment of the Vatican State and the restoration of the 
Pope’s temporal power. Rather he places before us 
clearly the background of the transaction and its poten- — 
tial significance in the whole religious and political — 
world. Certain momentous questions are raised, and | 
some delicate problems are pointed out, but the paper 
indulges in no proposed answers and solutions. 
Stopping short, then, of futile speculation, Mr. Wil- 
son does, however, give the evangelical reader much to 
think about, and directs his attention to those matters 
that will doubtless prove most important as the Roman 
Church moves on from this new vantage point in the 
effort to achieve her ultimate purpose in the world. 


REVIEWS OF THE FOLLOWING BOOKS ARE PUBLISHED IN 
this issue: 


Luther and the Reformation.—Mackinnon. 

The Motives of Men.—Coe. 

Victim and Victor.—Oliver. 
-Old Faith and New Knowledge.—Snowden. 

A Remarkable Biblical Discovery.—Hall. : 

The Christ of the Ages.—Sloan. 

The Nature of the Physical World.—Eddington. 


R. M. K. 


SOME CAUSES OF THE DECLINE OF THE 
EARLIER TYPICAL EVANGELISM 


By S. D. Cuown, D.D., LL.D. 


THE OLD EVANGELISM consisted of the public proclama- 
tion of the Gospel of salvation from sin through Jesus 
Christ, and a call for the complete dedication of life to 
the service of God and the people. It aimed, through 
the mediation of the Holy Spirit, to produce an imme- 
diate and vividly conscious personal transaction between 
the Divine Being and the individual soul. Its ever 
dominant purpose was to lead sinners from the error of 
their ways, and to establish a new center of character to 
control and direct a new life in Christ. This experience 
of “conversion,” as it was called, was normally attended 
by the knowledge that the fetters of sin were broken, 
and the redeemed spirit had entered into a new found 
spiritual freedom. 

Without any reference to its concomitant theology, 
Tennyson, in his Idylls of the King, has illustrated the 
effect of a change of heart in the experience of Edyrn, 
one of the Knights of the Round Table. Edyrn’s soul 
had been redeemed from gross sin and reckless violence 
in the midst of an environment of turbulent iniquity. 
The good King Arthur, in addressing Prince Geraint, 
another of his knights, said: 

Have ye looked at Edyrn? 
Have ye seen how nobly changed? 


This work of his is great and wonderful; 
His very face with change of heart is changed. 
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The world will not believe a man repents; 
And this wise world of ours is mainly right. 
Full seldom doth a man repent, and use 

Both grace and will to pluck the vicious quitch 
Of blood and custom wholly out of him; 

And make all clean, and plant himself afresh. 
Edyrn hath done it, weeding all his heart 

As I will weed this land before I go. 


Aided by the Spirit of God the heart of Edyrn was 
cleansed, and the weeds of sin were consumed in the 
fire of divine love. This type of experience resulted, in 
numberless instances, from the older evangelism. Such 
Christians were the salt of the earth, and have been the 
salvation of the church of Christ in every epoch of its 
history. Only by continuation of conversions of that 
sort, by whatever human process, can the church per- 
petuate its real power as God’s witness unto men. 

It must be conceded that the last twenty-five years 
have witnessed a remarkable commingling of agencies 
which have diluted the strength of the earlier evangel- 
istic message. ‘To make a full report of these influences 
would require a close scientific study of a cross section 
of contemporary history in its manifold activities. 
Without for the moment attempting a task so far-reach- 
ing, may we not assume that into the intellectual en- 
vironment of many most earnest ministers of the Gospel 
have come changes which make their supreme work 
peculiarly difficult in these modern days. Not a few 
faithful ministers are painfully, and not without con- 
siderable perplexity, aware that portions of Scripture 
which in a former day seemed like living things, active 
and more cutting than any sword with double edge, 
penetrating to the very division of soul and spirit joints 
and marrow, scrutinizing the very thoughts and con- 
ceptions of the heart, have become dull and their thrust 
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ineffectual. Comparatively seldom in these days is a 
thoughtful man found bringing himself up sharply and 
saying to himself or to anyone else, ‘I am a bad, false 
man, and I myself, and myself alone, am responsible 
for the kind of man I am.’ Individual conversion of the 
older type seems very rare. 

Then I think it must be admitted that, notwithstand- 
ing inspiring visions of coming Christian unity and mis- 
sionary conquest, especially on the part of detached 
prophets and high-placed officials of the church, there 
has come into the workaday life of ordinary pastors a 
meager conception of the dynamic power of the Gospel 
and an apologetic spirit in advancing to capture great 
strongholds of evil. The “blight of ordinariness” 
appears to have cramped the range of the church’s ex- 
pectations. The vital force of the church does not seem 
to be directly connected with the infinite source of its 
dynamic. In all scholarly pulpits it is apparent that 
the mental atmosphere in which the pastor does his 
thinking has undergone a very distinct and significant 
metamorphosis during the past quarter of a century. 
Intellectualizing methods have dulled the edge of great 
essential saving truths, so that the minister finds himself 
affected in his parish work by unfavorable psychological 
’ conditions which were unknown to his predecessors and 
unfelt by them. 

In this article it is not assumed that the church is 
possessed by less religious sentiment than during the 
nineteenth century. Manifestations of this are more 
varied than ever before. There may be more religious- 
ness at present in the atmosphere than a generation ago. 
But this sentiment appears to be related to a modicum 
of distinctive evangelical conviction. Many admirable 
characters are being built today upon inherited reli- 
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gious instincts, philosophic reflections, and humane im- 
pulses, rather than upon the definite acceptance of such 
evangelical truths as repentance, saving faith, the wit- 
ness of the Spirit, and such other beliefs as formerly 
developed a clear and upstanding type of evangelical 
Christian. Abundance of good works also marks reli- 
gious life today. But much more than formerly Chris- 
tian character is produced by the influence of everyday 
environment, using that term very widely. The effect 
of this is to weaken the sense of personal responsibility, 
and make revival meetings more difficult and less suc- 
cessful than of yore. The great need appears to be a 
more forceful spiritual dynamic vitally energizing the 
inner divine life. 

Currents of intellectualism, which have strongly and 
perhaps unconsciously changed the character of the 
thinking of many preachers, have come out of the realm 
of philosophy. The wisdomizing tendency as applied 
to theology has diminished the evangelical pungency 
and ~incisiveness of the preacher’s message. The 
“modern mediating movement” has had a very distinct 
effect in that direction. The ostensible purpose of this 
movement was to build “a feasible bridge between Chris- 
tianity and the modern mind”; and in the words of one — 
of its leaders “‘to relieve the present strain upon faith.” 
This concession to the modern viewpoint was not made 
with any purpose of undermining belief in the great 
essential doctrines of Christianity, but rather with a 
desire to commend them to persons inclined to turn 
away from the substance of the truth by reason of its 
traditional setting in the worn phraseology of the 
church. Two results, for the present, at least, far from 
satisfactory from the evangelical viewpoint, have fol- 
lowed this effort. 
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_ First, the process of wisdomizing theology has di- 
verted attention from it as an experiential science, and 
has given dominance to a series of somewhat nebulous 
philosophical concepts. The literalist theologian, for 
better or worse, has been ousted by the philosopher who 
came into his workshop to serve him. Sublime experi- 
ences which rejoiced the heart of the old theologian, and 
imparted pith, vitality, and spiritual glory to evangelical 
preaching, have been so softened in outline and ob- 
scured by the clouds of the new intellectualism that their 
native, rugged, and inspiring mountain tops are now 
scarcely perceptible. 

The second result of the modern treatment is found 
in a lesser emphasis upon several important theological 
postulates, and in the substitution for these of other 
forms of thought carrying a lower degree of evangel- 
istic content. The following changes are specially evi- 
dent: The emphasis upon the Deity of Christ has 
swung to the acceptance of His personal worth. Belief 
in the necessity of the death of Jesus to expiate human 
guilt is displaced by emphasis upon the supremacy of 
His moral] influence and the splendor of His spiritual 
teaching. The supernatural has been ingeniously scaled 
down to the natural, and for the supreme and final 
authority of the revelation of the Scriptures has been 
substituted the co-ordinate authority of Christian con- 
sciousness. In the same category is the displacement of 
the objective value and validity of prayer by an un- 
satisfying conception of its subjective psychological 
advantage. Prayer becomes the elevation of the soul to 
touch in contemplation the hem of the divine garment, 
not the pleading of a child with its Father for the be- 
stowment of needed gifts. 

All these changes, whether rightly or wrongly con- 
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ceived, have incidentally lessened the evangelical im- 
pact of the message which was implicitly relied upon 
aforetime to lead sinners to seek the salvation which is 
in Christ Jesus. For example, when only Unitarians 
doubted or rejected the Deity of Christ, His spiritual 
teaching was received as of unquestioned and detailed 
authority by the orthodox. They may have had a very 
hazy and paradoxically defined intellectual conception | 
of His personality as one of the Trinity, but the very 
thought of Deity sufficed to carry a measure of convic- | 
tion which does not accompany any attribution of moral 
worth short of His equality with the Father. | 

Similarly, when the imagination of a congregation 
was keenly and even violently aroused to feel that “the 
bloody sweat, the grief and shame” of the cross were 
endured to satisfy the wrath of an offended God, sharp 
conviction of the guilt and pollution of sin was pro- | 
duced, and a pungency of penitence followed which can | 
seldom be expected from ordinary people by the repeti- 
tion of the sublime utterances of Christ, however pro- 
found their spiritual significance may be. 

Again, the lack of emphasis upon the supernatural 
has attenuated its effect upon conscience. When the 
miraculous was heartily accepted as an abrupt break by 
divine power into the cordon of natural law, men mar- 
veled, standing with uncovered head and unshod feet to 
see the Lord pass by. The word spoken out of the 
cloud of enshrouding mystery sank into the conscience 
and shivered the moral nature until in despair the con- 
victed soul cried out, “Mine eye seeth thee, wherefore I 
abhor myself in dust and ashes.” But with the super- 
natural in revelation denied, a veil is drawn over the 
face of God and the moral shock is almost entirely 
relieved. 
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! The shifting of emphasis from the direct divine 
j\ authority of the spiritual teaching of the Bible to the 
witness of the common Christian consciousness tends to 
i} change a supreme obligation into a mere human ethos, 
i) and to weaken the sense of duty. When the average 
man looks at every challenge to his moral nature 
| through the prism of his own conscious responsibility, 
and finds therein his standard of conduct, he ultimately 
4) becomes a law unto himself, and is cold to the call of 


i) obedience to the revelation of God. It must also be 


* said that the denial or doubt concerning objective values 
fi in prayer leaves revival effort shorn of its greatest in- 
§ centive to action, and also of its essential means of 


y success. 


i So far I have purposely refrained from more than a 
{ passing opinion as to the truth or falsity of the changed 
i positions I have stated. My intention has been simply 
} to report them and to indicate that these modern 
1 changes of theo-philosophical emphasis appear to lie in 
1 the direction of weakening moral responsibility and are 
i in their effect, though not in their purpose, antagonistic 
} to the flaming zeal by which an earlier ministry gave 
« birth to the great historic Protestant churches. My own 
* confession of faith, however, is, that in the revolt from 
| the supernatural the pendulum of thought has been per- 
# mitted to swing to the naturalistic natural when it 
# should have halted at the divine natural. By this I 
| mean a spiritual conception of the universe which re- 
tains God as its soul, and leaves Him still dominating 
His creation. 

7 There also appears to me to be much assumption in 
| the expression “the authority of Christian conscious- 
| ness.” Christian consciousness does not emanate from 
| humanity itself. Its norm is in the Christian revelation. 
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It rests upon the authority of Scriptural truth. It has} 
no existence divorced from the teaching of the Bible and 
the Christian tradition derived from it. It is dependent 
for its substance upon what the fathers called the 
“analogy of faith.” As consciousness, therefore, it is 
not so much a criterion as a register of truth. It should 
be recognized in this connection that, if a truth appeals 
strongly to one’s moral judgment, it is really because he | 
is convinced that it is the truth of God, the Being to 
whom he is ultimately responsible. But if it be the 
truth of God, its authority is not found in our accept- 
ance of it, but in its source. It carries divine much more | 
distinctively than human sanction. | 

Passing now to the narrower realm of psychology — 
we must observe that there have come to us from that 
source conclusive examples of the deflating and deflect-_ 
ing influence of modern intellectualism upon the success |} 
of the earlier type of evangelism. One hesitates to _ 
throw himself across the path of so highly appreciated — 
a psychologist as the late Professor James. Let a few 
quotations, however, speak for themselves. His defini- 
tion of religion is stated in the words: “He [man] be- 
comes conscious that this higher part is co-terminous and 
continuous with a more of the same quality which is 
operative in the universe outside of him, and which he } 
can keep in working touch with, and in a fashion get on |} 
board of, and save himself when all his lower being has } 
gone to pieces in the wreck.” In this one can discern | 
the kernel of a very important truth of some thought 
value. But at the same time he must feel that here 
psychologic obscurantism beclouds the happy facts of 
experience and evaporates all semblance of spiritual 
reality. 

His definition of conversion, however, can scarcely | 
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| be redeemed from spiritual futility. He says that con- 
, version “in its essence is a normal adolescent phenome- 
“4 non incidental to the passage from the child’s small 
juniverse to the wider intellectual and spiritual life of 
*|maturity.” The psychological coloration of this defini- 
} tion may faintly adumbrate an element of evangelistic 
) truth, but as a means of touching the heart of a sin-sick 
(soul it is scarcely measurable. Familiarity with such a 
jistyle of thinking educates a minister away from the 
6 simplicity that is in Christ and lifts his preaching to a 
) scholastic pinnacle up to which ordinary hearers do not 
4) care to reach. 

! Another quotation from the same author is still more 
\fatal to evangelism. He says: “The new style of 
| preacher looks at the continual preoccupation of the old 
‘ fashioned Christian with the salvation of his soul as 
something sickly and reprehensible rather than admir- 
( able, and a sanguine or muscular attitude which to our 
« forefathers seemed purely heathen has become an ideal 
element of Christian character.” That statement is 
+ true of a certain new style of preacher, but it only serves 
( to show how far this “style of preacher” fails to discern 
i the fulness of the Gospel of Christ, and leaves its untold 
experiential spiritual riches wholly out of sight. 

‘Just two other quotations which scarcely call for 
} comment. For instance: “Some persons never are, and 
{ possibly never under any circumstances could be con- 
verted. Religious ideas cannot become the center of 
| their spiritual energy.” Concerning instantaneous con- 
| version we read that “the subject of it must be in pos- 
| session of a developed subliminal self with a leaky per- 
| vious margin as a condition sine qua non of becoming 
| 


4 


' converted in the instantaneous way.” 
In that direction not progress but paralysis lies. 
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The Scriptural conception of ‘conversion is turned topsy- 
turvy if it be no more than a fortuitous kaleidoscopic 
rearrangement of the elements of the subliminal con- 
sciousness without any necessary intervention of divine 
power. If these affirmations be the findings of a true 
psychology, then scholarism has displaced evangelism, 
and the memory and work of the great evangelistic 
leaders of the church deserve only oblivion. 

Evangelism has suffered from the opposite pole of 
thought, or lack of thought. It has to contend with a 
legacy of disfavor owing to undue and unrestrained 
emotionalism which in many localities and districts has 
passed into mass hysteria. | 

The verdict of history is that John Wesley was | 
possessed of remarkable intellectual and temperamental 
sanity. He often conquered mobs by his intrepid self- 
possession. He was sufficiently intellectual to be an 
ardent devotee of physical science. The impact of his 
consecrated personality was such that both church and 
state felt the transforming power of the religious move- | 
ment of which he was the primal embodiment. Yet it | 
must be admitted that under his ministry during a short 
period many persons were afflicted with mass hysteria. 
He testifies in his Journal, under date of April 25, 1739, 
that “at the close of his sermon immediately one and 
another and another sank to the earth. They dropped © 
on every side as though thunderstruck.” Of another 
occasion he writes: ‘Some were torn with a kind of con- 
vulsive motion in every part of their body, and they 
were so violent that often four or five persons could not 
hold one of them.” 

Upon the occurrence of these and other symptoms 
of hysteria under his own ministry Wesley was at first 
quite complacent, though questioning their spiritual — 
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} value in the ministry of others. However, as was his 
} custom in relation to any new situation, he later de- 
‘tached himself and studied the unusual phenomena 
) which had appeared amongst the Religious Jumpers in 
| Wales. He then came to the conclusion that their pos- 
) turing and their leaping were only a species of religious 
| drunkenness or madness. “They are honest,” he said, 
| “but understand little of their own natures.” ‘Later, in 
1768, he entirely disapproved of such extravagances and 
| expressed his disgust at the excesses into which the 
| heated imagination of some of his followers had led 
| them, and related how discipline had been visited upon 
| them by their expulsion from the ranks of his society. 
| (See letter to Dr. Rutherford quoted in The Christian 
| Advocate, New York, July 9, 1903.) 

. Similar scenes occurred under the ministry of the 
/Rev. Charles G. Finney, the leading evangelist in 
_ America during the first half of the nineteenth century. 
From the beginning of his ministry he is said to have 
been opposed to physical and mental excitement, and 
endeavored to instil the spirit of reverence, meditation, 
| and prayer in his congregations. Notwithstanding this 
there were many manifestations of nervous instability 
/amongst his hearers. For instance, speaking in the 
neighborhood of Antwerp, New York, upon the text, 
“Up, get you out of this place; for the Lord will destroy 
‘the city,” he found that at the end of a quarter of an 
‘hour the people began to fall from their seats in every 
‘direction. He said, “If I had had a sword in my hand 
I could not have cut them down as fast as they fell.” 
Finney, like Wesley, for a time refrained from criticism, 
but confusion became so pronounced that he finally 
expostulated with his brethren on the ground that the 
people should have more opportunity to think than was 
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possible in such an environment, that they needed the } 
instruction of one voice in prayer, and that calmness of | 
spirit was essential to intelligent conversion. 

Instances of hysteria are cited here because they 
have been repeated in later times with injurious effect 
upon evangelistic effort in general. They have repelled | 
multitudes of self-controlled people from participation | 
in such meetings; and they have contributed to the crea- 5 
tion of such a distinct aversion to that form of Christian 
work that it has been abandoned in many churches or, }/) 
when continued, it has attracted only the more fervent |) 
and emotional of the adherents of the church. “On this 
account also the old time camp meeting has been almost | 
altogether abandoned in regions where it formerly was 
a mighty influence for good. The backslidings of many 
whose emotions were released by passionate appeal has }} 
added force to the reaction from that kind of religious 
effort. Whole districts burnt over repeatedly by the | 
fire of a nonspiritual emotionalism have become im- 
mune to the revivalist. 

In camp meeting and revival experience the writer | 
has had many intimate opportunities of witnessing mass |) 
hysteria, resulting in prostrations, paroxysms of holy | 
laughter, otherwise known as “shocks of glory,” and |) 
other aberrant manifestations of so-called religious |) 
ecstasy, and has come to the conclusion that no spiritual |} 
blessing can be measured in terms of physical or emo- | 
tional phenomena. They have no essential value for | 
religion. They have their seat in nervous instability and || 
begin with the loss of emotional control. The one ra- 
tional, scientific, and common sense test of a religious 
life is that given by Jesus Himself, “By their fruits ye 
shall know them.” 

The latent conditions, prenatal or acquired, which | 
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| predispose any one person under excitement to one 


*| peculiar manifestation of hysteria rather than another 


4 cannot be discovered without a study of the mental ante- 
| cedents of the individual. These must be left to experts 
} in anthropology and psychology. The preacher, how- 
ever, can discern that they take place through powerful 
| suggestion in the realm of the imagination (often 


# carrying the hearers beyond the bounds of revelation) 


{| by voluntary and sometimes involuntary infection, and 


1) are strongly aided by crowd psychology, it being a well 


| known and authenticated fact that man is one thing in 
) an impressed or excited crowd, and quite another when 
alone he exercises his individual judgment. 

For reasons already referred to and others to be 
f} mentioned later, the vision of the church as to the value 
/ of mass revivalism appears to be, at least temporarily, 
| out of focus. Distorted methods and deficient results 
1) have dissipated the high regard in which it was unques- 
i tionably held in former days. Even Dwight L. Moody, 
some time before the close of his distinguished career, 
« changed the direction of his energies from the revival 
§ platform to the systematic instruction, training, and in- 
= spiration of those already Christians, that they might 
1 become personal centers for the ingathering of fresh 
5 converts. It is important here to enumerate some of 
1 the factors which have led to the imitation of Mr. 
fl Moody’s course by so many very earnest ministers of 
the Gospel. 

The older evangelists, in exercising the art of per- 
suasion, depended upon the vivid and forceful statement 
of truth, and, as already mentioned, upon emotion pro- 
duced in the realm of imagination, upon the infection of 
example, and upon the silent but sure influence of 
“crowd psychology.” They were not in any sense 
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blameworthy for following this course. The evangelist 
still has every warrant to use such means to reach the 
conscience and will of the people. In the nature of the 
case it is the only course open to him.. In so doing he 
does not depart from the methods of a persuasive 
speaker pleading for a favorable popular verdict in any 
other cause. These elements of persuasion, namely, the 
statement of truth, the effect of imagination, the infec- 
tion of example, and the influence of crowd psychology, 
are so grounded in human nature that public address 
is effective in the degree in which they are present, what- 
ever the purpose of the address may be. It is not the 
use of these means which has disrated mass revivalism. 
We must look further for the reasons of decline in its 
power and success in modern times. ‘These reasons will 
be found, not within the circle of a sincere evangelist’s 
methods, but to be principally due to influences entirely 
beyond his control. It will be possible in the limits of 
this paper to do little more than mention what these in- 
fluences are. 

Pulpit exhortations to assume the responsibilities of 
a Christian life do not nowadays emphasize the duty of 
forsaking sin so much as the nobility of enlisting in the 
Master’s service. This has promoted what is frequently 
called the “social Gospel.” So much is this the case that 
many advocates of the ideal of service as primary have 
pushed their conviction so far as to make individual 
regeneration a by-product of social service activity. 
This appears to be a reversion of apostolic teaching 
which makes social service a by-product of evangelical 
conversion. The divine ideal is a soul born again from 
above and gifted at birth with a sense of social and mis- 
sionary responsibility. We have no desire to deny that 
many noble Christian characters are formed by ‘conse- 
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| cration to social duty. This often leads on to a sense of 
8{ dependence upon the Spirit of God for divine strength 
i} and this again to a surrendered and prayerful life of con- 
# sistent Christianity. The writer is simple pointing out 


| that the order of conversion which makes social service 


) primary does not chime with the ob jective sought by the 


* earlier typical evangelism, and is therefore one of the 


| influences affecting its decline. 
| Then the type of psychology which finds sufficient 


goodness within the constitution of most people to be 


i morally redemptive if properly managed is playing a 


") very influential part in making of none effect the evan- 
© gelistic message. Beginning probably with Trine’s 


charming book, In Tune with the Infinite, and running 
§ on through Christian Science and several cognate cults, 
| the public has been led to look inside themselves rather 
7 than up to God for salvation, and to depend upon 
? thought currents self-controlled to cleanse and inspire 
j their higher nature. Salvation by psychology is the 
) dominant idea. This is to be brought about by internal 
readjustments, a sort of spiritual chiropractic treat- 
ment, which one can practice upon himself. The idea of 
divine activity, however, is so subordinated as to make 
the evangelistic message an unnecessary appendage to 
religious thought. 

Then about thirty years ago a book was published 
whose thesis set forth the peculiar susceptibility of chil- 
dren to religious influence during the adolescent period. 
It was a great truth and greatly needed emphasis at 
that time. It gave impetus to Decision Day in the 
Sunday School. Decision Days resulted in bringing 
many children into communion with the Saviour and 
started them on a life of devotion to Jesus Christ. In 
course of time, however, it appeared that decisions ob- 
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tained in early childhood were: often made by children 
without any sufficient realization that they were engaged 
in a divine transaction. They simply yielded to the im- 
pact of the persuasion and personality of the teacher, 
superintendent of the school or minister in charge, and 
when this immediate pressure was relieved carelessness 
ensued. So much has this been the case that conscien- 
tious ministers have shrunk from repeating these exer- 
cises. Successful Decision Days require that the mind 
of the adolescent should be steeped with the conscious- 
ness of personal and intimate access to the Divine 
Being, and of entrance into the family of God. 

But there is another important result which has 
arisen from the conception of the special susceptibility 
of early childhood to the grace and favor of God—a 
very unfortunate inference, which does not necessarily 
follow. It is that, adolescence being passed, older per- 
sons enter into a more or less fatalistic spiritual condi- 
tion. ‘The emphasis upon the salvation of children, 
accompanied by warning against the comparative hope- 
lessness of older years, has resulted in a measure of 
despair concerning adult conversion, and effort to that 
end has been considered increasingly futile. The fallacy 
of that persuasion becomes at once evident if one stops 
to think that, if it were true, the church would never 
have had the Confessions of Augustine nor the Protes- 
tant Reformation under Martin Luther nor the 
Methodist revival under Wesley. These great leaders 
and a large proportion of other originators of religious 
epochs were converted in the maturity of their powers, 
and were instruments in the conversion of hosts of peo- 
ple who, like themselves, had passed into middle life. 

In a general view of the situation may we not sug- 
gest the advisability of theological seminaries giving 
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9) serious thought to the question whether much of their 


® curriculum does not educate candidates for the ministry 
78 away from, rather than towards, the achievements of 
| the most spiritual results in their life work. It was with 
great joy we received the assurance of an eminent pro- 
fessor of Orientals a few days ago that a larger number 
of students than usual came to college seeking this year 
an experience rather than the solution of theological or 
hermeneutic puzzles. 

In this paper the writer has tried to set forth im- 
partially some of the influences which have tended to 
divert many pulpits from the Gospel of salvation to the 
treatment of subjects of a kaleidoscopic but spiritually 
ineffective moralism. The time has surely come for a 
re-study of the spiritual factors effective in a genuine 
evangelism. 


ToRONTO, CANADA. 


THE THREE LEVELS OF REVELATION IN 
THE BIBLE 


By Rev. Principat D. 8. Carrns, D. D., United Free Church College, 
Aberdeen, Scotland 


THERE ARE three great levels in the revelation of God 
which we find in the sacred writings. The canons of the | 


Old and New Testaments took many centuries for com- || 
pletion, and, as the process which links the infinite || 


variety of the whole into a unity is the growing self- fh 


revelation of God, we should expect to find there ascend- | 


ing levels. The first is the level of the Old Testament i 


revelation of which the clearest expression is given in the | 


prophets; second, the first part of the revelation through 


the Son, which has been called the Galilean Gospel; 7 


and finally, the revelation through the Son as it occurs — 
at its fullest, in the apostolic writings. | 


I 


All religions in all ages and all lands have always main- || 
tained a belief in a great Power, or Powers, over all 
things. They have conceived of these Powers under | 
very many different names, but they have always be- — 
lieved that the real control over everything in the seen | 
and temporal world lay in the unseen. They have 
always, moreover, appealed to this mightier world in 
their times of need both by prayer and by sacrifice. 
Man, it has been said by Sabatier, is “incurably reli- 
gious,” and though he may and does forget God often 
in times of prosperity he almost invariably appeals to 
Him instinctively in time of need. There were many 
508 
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/ irreligious men, for instance, in the British armies in 
|| the late war, but there was abounding evidence that the 
y vast majority of them prayed to the Almighty Power 
§ before they went out of the trenches into No Man’s 
| Land. Nearly every human being, too, has a conscience. 
| He knows that there is a right and a wrong, and he 
} knows that he ought to do right, and that he ought not 
) todo wrong. However dim it may be, he has some ideal 
} of goodness; otherwise he would not be fully human. 
But, strange to say, though there were many par- 
| tial attempts among other races to do so, it was left for 
the Hebrew people to take the supremely important 
step of identifying the Power over all things with the 
Power that spoke in conscience, to fuse together in one 
_ mighty conviction the dim, tremulous moral ideal in 
{ men’s hearts with the irresistible Might over all things, 
/ and so to break right out of the enormous jungle of 
animistic and polytheistic religions into a new and 
divine world of faith in one almighty, righteous, and 
merciful God. That fusion of the Omnipotent with the 
righteous made a definite end of polytheism, for there 
can be only one Highest, and in the very nature of 
things the all-pure and righteous One can tolerate no 
_ rivals on a lower plane. To have discerned all that is the 
supreme and imperishable glory of Israel. The soul of 
ancient Israel speaks in the saying of Jeremiah: “Let 
not the wise man glory in his wisdom, neither let the 
mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches: But let him that glorieth glory in 
this, that he understandeth and knoweth me, that I am 
the Lord which exercise loving kindness, judgment, and 
righteousness, in the earth: for in these things I delight, 
saith the Lord” (9:23-24). 

It is impossible to exaggerate the greatness of this 
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discovery of God. The Hebrews always ascribed it to} 
direct revelation, that is, the taking away of the “veil” |) 
which “lay upon the face of all peoples.” By trusting } 
it and risking everything upon it, they became the : 
spiritual pioneers of the whole human race out into a if 
new world of reason and moral sanity and beauty. \) 
Nearly all living theism in the world today has sprung |) 
out of this Hebrew discovery; for Islam, as Kuenen j) 
said, is “the kernel of Judaism transplanted to other + 
lands,” and the historic Indian theism, noble as many 
of its teachers are, has never been able to cut itself clear |) 
of pantheistic and polytheistic entanglements. The |) 
later and purer Indian theism of the Brahmo Somaj |) 
sprang out of fusion between Indian and Christian | 
thought, and the theism of the Sikhs from contact with ‘it 
Islam, and so is affiliated with Hebrew prophecy. No | 
greater step, therefore, in the higher life or thought of | 
mankind, except it may be one of which we shall speak | 
presently, was ever taken than this of the Old Testament 1 
religion. Out of it as out of one root and stem springs | 
the whole profound and beautiful world of Old Testa- 
ment thought. Challenged by the one great problem of © 
theism, the problem of evil, the Hebrew mind, inspired - 
by the divine Spirit, wrought out its unique solution, its 
profound interpretation of nature and human life, of 
sin and suffering as the penalty and discipline of sin, of 
vicarious suffering, and finally of immortality and the 
coming Kingdom of God. Each of these great truths 
and hopes formed an essential part of the Hebrew solu- 
tion of the problem of evil. Each of them helped faith | 
to justify the ways of God to man. 

The same is true today. When I was working | 
among soldiers in the great base camps in France dur- | 
ing the war, the one supreme difficulty of faith among | 
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| them was, “How can I believe in God when a hell like 
| this is going on?” It was, of course, the old problem of 
) evil, and in the endeavor to deal thoroughly and fairly 
} with it I found myself inevitably following those lines 
| of thought pioneered by the prophets, men and nations 
| in their freedom going astray, God dealing with them 
| in mercy and judgment, God realizing His purposes 
| through it all, the vicarious law and the suffering Ser- 
vant, the consummation in the cross and resurrection, 
| and, finally, the greater and happier life beyond. 


But, to return, in all these great spiritual discoveries 


| of Israel the master motive was the guarding of the 
| supreme treasure, the great discovery that the Supreme 


Power was one with supreme purity and goodness. We 


_ can catch even yet the rapture and liberty of that dis- 


covery in the wonderful group of Psalms from the 93rd 
to the 105th, where the language often thrills like the 
song of the lark mounting in the sunshine. 

Like a cloud of fire 

The blue deep thou wingest ; 


And, singing, still dost soar, 
And, soaring, ever singest. 


The world is no dog hole of a place, then. Its deep 
foundations are laid in mercy and in righteousness, it is 
the palace hall of the great King. The whole Old 
Testament is the story of the discovery and the explor- 
ing of this great basal level of revelation, of how that 
revelation came to Israel, and of how Israel wrought 
out its discovery in the noblest fashion in its thoughts 
of the eternity, the omnipotence, the omniscience, and 
the omnipresence, of the holy and loving God. 

It has all become modern for us again with the rise 
of the new knowledge of nature which science has 
brought. Dazzled by that new knowledge, many have 
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practically deified nature, and lost that deep and exult-}7 
ant faith that the world is spiritual, of which the Old 
Testament is so full. The deepest roots of all goodness 48 
and beauty seem by many to have been found in the | 
slaughterhouse of the struggle for existence and sur- 
vival of the fittest, or deeper still in the whirl of electrons ¥j 
pursuing their way without a purpose or anend. When| 
that happens the glory passes from the earth and 
heavens for all who love goodness supremely and are } 
capable of consecutive thought. They feel that nature 
is really alien to that which is deepest in themselves, and 
that her intimidating splendor threatens that justice and |) 
goodness which yet they know to be the most precious |} 
things of all. For, however these qualities may deserve » 
to persist, they are in truth weaker, more transient than 
the basal and controlling physical forces, which saw 
them come in, and will see them go out. When that 
desperate battle of faith has been fought out to victory | 
men even in our own time have found these Psalms ex- |) 
pressing for them, as nothing else could, the ecstasy of © 
their joy in God. They, too, know the magical return | 
of “splendour in the grass and glory in the flower.” 
They, too, can call on the hills to dance and on the seas | 
to clap their hands, and simple belief in the living God 
seems to them to be all the Gospel that they need, just 
as it seemed to the Psalmists in the splendid morning of 
monotheism. 1 | 

But this period did not last. We have not space in 
a sketch such as this to enter into all the reasons that _ 
led the Hebrew race to see that a new revelation of God 
was needed if they were to hold the monotheism that | 
they had won, and that more was necessary than even | 
the greatest of the prophets could give. We have only | 
space to follow one line of thought. || 


t 
) 
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After the prophets had completed their work it be- 
came impossible to think of God except as pure, im- 
partial, holy goodness. Indeed, ever since the prophets 
this has been the only God worth believing in. The 
moral nature of man demands nothing less than that. 
But it is equally true that the religious nature of man 
cries out always for free and happy communion with 
God. Now this was believed possible under the older 
_polytheistic religions, and also under the simple old 
| form of Israel’s religion, where men thought of the God 

as being especially indulgent towards them, an indul- 
gence which could be maintained by sacrifices and out- 
'ward conformities. But whenever they reached the 
i level of pure monotheism difficulties began. What 
“human being who is morally awake can ever be at 
| ease with his own conscience, and if he is not at ease 
: with his own conscience, how can he be at ease with 
the Almighty and omniscient conscience of the uni- 
-cerse? How on such terms can he have free and 
happy communion with God? So there arose ten- 
sion and strife between his moral and his religious 
nature, a deep radical inward division from which there 
seemed no deliverance. This is why the great religion 
of the prophets passes into the long, dark, covered way 
of Judaism before we come out into the light of the New 
Testament. During that period Israel was facing for 
all mankind this great human problem, and was getting 
ready to understand the answer when it came. 


II 


It came at last in Jesus, the Son of God. We pass on, 
then, to the second level of revelation in the Scriptures. 

We read in the Gospels how Jesus Christ came into 
the gloomy world of that day, scattering the morning 


3 
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from His hands, dispelling ‘man’s doubts and fears # 
about God with His message of the divine Fatherhood, 
melting the barriers of suspicious hatred between men iif 
by His disclosure of human brotherhood, and embody- | 
ing both alike in His personality. All who came under | 
His personal influence felt their distrust of God dis- 
appearing, and their suspicion and hatred of their fel- 
lows being charmed away in His disciple circle. | 
One of the greatest spiritual gains of the last cen- 4) 
tury in our modern religion has been the rediscovery of ! 
the Jesus of history. I suppose that no period of his- 
tory has been so delved and sifted by every kind of re- 
search, scientific, antiquarian, scholarly, philosophical, | | 
historical, as has the little handbreath of time that held 
the human life of our Lord. It is the simple truth to 
say that the upshot has been the fuller discovery of the 
most attractive figure in all human story, the Jesus of 
history. Very many lives of Jesus have been written |) 
from this point of view. Nothing is more singular than | i 
the irresistible fascination that the subject produces, , 
for it is combined with a curious sense, also, of baffle- . 
ment. Men do not seem able for long to let the theme } 
alone. No competent student believes that the last word 
has been said, and all really vital books on the subject 
are eagerly read by great multitudes of all kinds of 
people. Not only the personality of Jesus, but His | 
teaching—at least a large part of His teaching—seems | I 
to appeal to the best mind and heart of our time, for } 
almost everyone who has any great and worthy cause at | 
heart is anxious to have the Jesus of history on his side. 
Both within and without the Christian church there |) 
are great multitudes who have advanced to what I have | 
called the second level of the Bible revelation. They , 
can make little or no use of traditional or doctrinal — 


| 

t 
|" 
| 
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) Christianity, but they believe in the Sermon on the 
t Mount, in the Fatherhood of God, and in the Brother- 
| hood of man, and they do endeavor to live in the spirit 
{ of Jesus. To them Heis the greatest of all the prophets, 
/ the man who has best expressed the soul of prophecy, 
| and gone far beyond the greatest of His predecessors 
{ in rising from the ideal of man as the servant of the 
) Lord to man as the son of God. 


This simplified Galilean Gospel, as they call it, is to 


| them the heart of the whole matter. But here they fall 
| short, because they cannot take home all that Jesus is 
) reported to have said of Himself in the Gospels. This 
/ is the baffling element, and as a rule they can give no 
| other explanation of it than the unsatisfactory theory 
| that the central figure is here seen through the distorting 
/ medium of later tradition. How unsatisfactory this has 
| been, even to radical critics, was seen by the transient 
| attempt a few years ago to show that Jesus never lived, 
' and that the whole picture of the Jesus of history was an 


idealizing dream of the church. The movement was 


) interesting, mainly because it revealed the inner tension 


and perplexity in the mind of humanitarian scholars, 
and because of the witness which it bore to the real unity 
of the whole picture in the Gospels and Epistles, the 
essential oneness of the Jesus of history and the Christ 
of faith. 
III 

There is a third and deeper and final level in the Bible 
revelation of God, toward which all the previous revela- 
tion is moving, and in which it finds its consummation. 

I do not believe that human thought can perma- 
nently rest at the second level, and that it satisfies the 


deepest human needs. I do not believe that apostolic 


Christianity misunderstood its Master when it confessed 
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Him to be “the Son of God through whom he made the 
worlds,” and found in His cross not only a heroic mar- 
tyr death, but a divine sacrifice. To me the continuity 
of the revelation all the way through-is clear. The old 
faith of the prophets led inevitably on to the faith in 
the divine Fatherhood. To declare that the great 
Power over all things was an ethical being was in effect 
to assert kinship between man and God, and kinship of | 
essential nature also between all men. God and man | 
cannot possibly be of alien nature when man knows that 
God reveals His essential being and purpose in the 
intimate ideals of the human conscience and heart. And 
if He does this in some measure to all they must be akin | 
to one another. 
So, if you think out to their issue the teachings of 
the Hebrew prophets, you come to Jesus of Nazareth | 
who completes them with His revelation of the Father- 
hood of God and brotherhood of man. There is com- 
plete spiritual continuity between the two. Now, can 
we say that there is full spiritual continuity between the — 
Galilean Gospel and the essential Gospel of the apos- 
tles? To show that this is so in detail, dealing fairly 
with all the points of difficulty raised, would take us far 
beyond the limits of such an essay as this. I shall there- 
fore confine myself to the central issue, whether Jesus | 
Christ is fundamentally a man telling us about God, or | 
whether, under whatever credal form we express it, He 
is fundamentally God coming to man, “God in Christ 
reconciling the world unto himself.” } | 
If God be really our Father, such a Father as Jesus 
revealed, then we must think of the divine love in terms | 
worthy of the greatness of the universe as we know it in | 


the full light of modern knowledge. There are many | 


today whose faith in the Incarnation wavers and is dis- 


| mayed by the vastness of.nature. The advance of 
| science has given us totally new conceptions of that un- 
| imaginable greatness, not only of its dimensions in 
space but of its duration in time. The only God whom 
| it is possible to worship today is a very great God, far 
| greater alike in power and in wisdom than our fathers 
/ were able to conceive. In the minds of many this mag- 
| nifying of the greatness of nature and of God has 
| dwarfed the importance of man. When men believed 
in the old world of Archbishop Ussher’s chronology, 
| which gave the earth an age of less than six thousand 
| years, the world revealed by the old telescopes and 
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microscopes, they thought it possible to believe in a 


| divine Incarnation upon our planet. But today our 
{ planet and race have become comparatively so insignifi- 
/ cant that they believe it childish egotism to assert it. 
| It seems incongruous in the stupendous panorama of 
| modern science. It would be as unreasonable to expect 
| such a supreme sacrifice from God as it would be to 
| expect a man to give his life for a midge or a worm. 


But surely there is something deeply wrong with 


such reasoning. First of all, whether we accept it or 
' not, is it not part of the teaching of modern science that 


man represents the last and highest stage of develop- 


*’ ment? 


Age after age bow the phantoms behind him. 


If, then, it has taken all these immeasurable aeons 
to create and develop him to his present phase, must he 
not be of finer kind and quality than anything in the 
earlier stages and surroundings, no matter how much 
they may excel him in their quantity. May there not 
be in him, as all Christians believe, that which will long 
outlast Orion and the Pleiades and the Bear, because it 
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is of a higher kind. Is there not something intellectually 
unworthy in being intimidated by sheer physical bulk? 
Have our latest telescopes really made Pascal’s protest 
out of date? ‘Man is but a reed, the weakest in nature, 
but he is a thinking reed. There is no need for the whole 
universe to rise up and demolish him. A mist, a drop 
of water is enough to kill him. But though the universe 
should destroy him, man would still be nobler than that 
which slays him, because he knows that he dies, and 
realizes the advantage that the universe has over him. 
But the universe knows nothing about it.” (Pensees 
1, 6.) 


And, further, is there not something radically wrong |) 
with the reasoning which argues that, since God must | 


be so much greater in wisdom and power than our 


fathers realized, He must therefore be more common- |) 


place in His love? For whether the Incarnation be 
myth or history it does at least give a morally far more 
glorious and impressive picture of the universal Father 


than that of the God who never “lays His Glory by.” — 
The God who comes seems to me morally a greater 


Being than the God who waits. 

Surely the only adequate way of thinking out the 
whole matter in the light of what science has revealed is 
not to contract our thoughts of God’s love, but to expand 


them, and to say, “Since we must think in larger terms | 


of God’s wisdom and power, we must think also in 
greater terms of His moral being. But we cannot today 
think of moral character except in terms of holy love.’ 
There is no other definition in the field. But love is 


always sharing, sympathizing, sacrificing; otherwise it 


ceases to be love at all. 
So it seems to me that the cross is coming back again! 
It is becoming not less, but more believable with each 
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| new expansion of the universe in space and in time, 
) with each new revelation of the depth and wonder of 
# nature. It is the same kind of thing in the moral sphere 
4) as the glory of the starry heavens, the grandeur of 
4 geological time, the wonder of the epic of life, and the 
{ drama of history. It is able to hold its own, and more 
}) than its own, among them all. 


But it is not only reasoning that carries us onward 
from the second to the third level of revelation, just as 


? it carried us from the first to the second. There is a 
9 deep spiritual necessity of the human spirit that leads 
#) us thither, too. I would not for a moment disparage 


the beauty and truth of the second level, the picture of 


+ God that Jesus would leave with us even though He 
# were only the greatest of the prophets. I believe all the 
# humanitarian vision of the Galilean Gospel, too, but I 
"believe that the full New Testament view which includes 
j it is richer, and that it alone meets the whole necessity 
4) of man. 


Let us go back to our old unsolved problem, the 


h deep conflict between the moral and the religious nature 


of man. How can I, a sinful man, come into com- 


i munion with God? How can I live in free and happy 


relations with Him and advance in them? I know a 


9 great man, let us say, by reputation, a far better and 
wiser man than myself, and I eagerly desire his friend- 
» ship. Now in such a country as ours it is almost always 
possible for any one man to get an interview with any 
) other, if he is persistent and knows how to go about it. 
| But an interview is not a friendship. I am bearing the 


burden of that interview, for I am the seeker of it, and 
the more capable I am of friendship the less able shall 
I be to be myself. The very striking of the clock will 
be a freezing reminder that I must not intrude too long. 
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But it is altogether another story when he comes seeking 
me, persists in seeking, and against my every rebuff 
still comes to me, and wounded and bleeding, holds out 
his hands to me. That is the great Christian story, the 
story that gives the Incarnation and the cross of Cal- 
vary their heart-shaking power. They give us a greater 
God. What is true of a man’s first realization of the 
grace of God is true of every new step in the Christian | 
life. We are continually being invited on into deeper 
intimacy with the grace that first sought and found our 
spirits, and on this rests our hope of final attainment. 
God is the God of the cross—the whole way through 
—taking and keeping the initiative from the very neces- 
sity of His nature. At this last and highest level of | 
revelation the intelligence and the soul of man can find 
their deepest understanding and their fullest satisfac- 
tion. “All our communion with God depends on God’s 
communion with us.” “He who has not seen God’s | 
grace as a great wonder has never seen it at all.” 


RELIGIOUS SYMBOLISM IN A SCIEN- 
TIFIC AGE 
' By Rev. Frep Smiru, Pastor First Congregational Church, Newton, Kansas 


!/ WirHOoUT committing ourselves in any way to the 
1) strange and extravagant theories of the Freudian 
9| school of psychoanalysis, it yet can be deservedly said 
| _ of this group of investigators that it has rendered a real 
service to contemporary thought by drawing attention 
j to the tremendous place and potency of symbolism in 
( primitive life. Had these investigations not been so 
narrowly interpreted in terms of sex their deeper 
} values would have been more generally evident. Born 
!) into a day when it has been caustically said that it is “sex 
4 o clock,” those of this school have revealed themselves 
| as the children of their age. Yet the main result of 
) their research is not to be denied on that account. It 
/ merely requires that we note the alloy in the gold. It 
_ re-emphasizes for us, in an exaggerated fashion, what 
Aristotle told us long ago, that man is a symbol-making 
animal. In our own day Spengler and Whitehead, 
each in his own way, are giving fresh emphasis to this 
fact. These men recognize that man finds the entrance 
to a wider life in and through the symbol. 

To give contrasted background to the specific topic 
we have in mind, we cannot do better than glance at the 
potency of symbolism in the faith and experience of the 
Middle Ages. Then, for European culture, symbolism 
was a powerful element of the religious life. Admir- 
ably does James Bryce, in The Holy Roman Empire, 
bring this fact to our attention, when he says: “A life 
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in the church, through the church; a life which she 
blessed in mass at morning and sent to peaceful rest by 
the vesper hymn; a life which she supported by the con- 
stantly recurring stimulus of the sacraments, relieving 
it by confession, purifying it by penance, admonishing 
it by the presentations of visible objects for contempla- 
tion and worship, this was the life which they of the 
Middle Ages conceived of as the rightful life of many, — 
the ideal of all. The unseen world was so unceasingly 
pointed to, and its dependence on the seen so intensely | 
felt, that the barrier between the two seemed to dis- 
appear.” | 

For a contemporaneous account of the place of sym- | 
bolism in the church of the Middle Ages one cannot do | 
better than consult the important work of Durandus 
on Rationale Divinorum Officiorum. Here we have © 
portrayed the place and function of symbolism in a non- 
scientific age, or to make contrast more definite we 
might say, a superstitious age. 

“Science, as we know it today, was not then born. 
Philosophy was deductively foundationed; it was not 
built upon the inductive. Men looked out on a universe 
which they could not explain. Their religious life was 
a strange intermingling of fear and faith. Their con- 
cept of life and the universe was framed on a super- 
stitious basis and not upon a scientific one. That is to 
say, they framed for themselves a philosophy of the 
universe without the supporting logic of comprehended 
facts. And when we remember that in symbolism there 
is “concealment and yet revelation,” it is not surprising 
that the current coin of religion was symbolism. It 
could hardly be otherwise. Round the core of sym- 
bolism uprose the stately splendor of the Gothic cath- 
edral. Art gave to wood arid stone a vital message. 
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} Superficial observers have sometimes spoken as if 
| these things were but the purveyors of information to 
| the ignorant—the kindergarten of a past age. In this 
| they are wrong on more than one point. For the meas- 
i ure of their error, so far as it expresses a conclusion, 
| they can well afford to consult Spengler’s massive work 
on The Decline of the West. For the measure of their 
| error, as it offers a comparison, they need to remember 
| that by symbolism we help to establish the faith, but 
| through the kindergarten we impart facts. 

To understand the present status of symbolism it 
) will be necessary to take a swift, passing glance at the 
' course of symbolism since the Reformation and the 
Renaissance. We mention both because for the topic 
/ in hand we cannot separate the one from the other. In 
| a very real sense we are the children of both. The 
| mingled influences of both have had their place in de- 
| termining the worth and place of symbolism in our day, 
_aday which, by the amalgamation of fact and syllogism, 
_ we have come to designate as “scientific.” 

The preceding paragraph indicates the further line 
of our discussion. So far as the branch of the church, 
known as the Roman Catholic, is concerned, it is suf- 
ficient to say that the potency of symbolism, in her rite 
and ritual is unrelated to, and unaffected by, the chang- 
ing scientific concepts of our time. Roman Catholic 
symbolism is still foundationed in a deductive philoso- 
phy, remaining by that fact untouched and unchanged 
by the tides of current thought. It is this fact which 
explains why the symbolism of the Catholic Church has 
for some modern Protestants esthetic and inspirational 
value, while at the same time it has little moral and 
interpretative worth. The symbolism of the Roman 
Church conserves a tradition. And that has true value. 
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It also happens to be a defect from the Protestant 
point of view. Thus, by a concomitance of circum- 
stance, the Protestant, especially if his mental and 
spiritual heritage has detoured through Puritanism, 
finds its necessary to build his symbolism from the 
ground up. Such a one finds that his progenitors tried 
for a while to get rid altogether of symbols. They car- 
ried to the uttermost logic the words of Luther, that | 
man is “saved by faith alone.” The things of sense 
were to them no aid to the life of the spirit. Ornate 
vestments were nothing more than “rags of popery.” 
Beautiful windows became the ready mark of the ruth- | 
less hammer. Instead of the investigator we had the | 
iconoclast. ‘Today, Spengler tells us, that “the window, 
as architecture, is peculiar to the Faustian soul and the 
most significant symbol of its'depth experience.” | 

Those were the days when, philosophically speak- 
ing, Protestantism was made to rest upon a syllogism. 
Everything was “cheapened into clarity.” With the — 
oncoming of nineteenth century factual science this | 
error received a further buttressing. Reason became | 
queen. The “pot of gold” was now'to be found at the 
end of an argument. That there was undoubted worth 
for faith in this view cannot be denied. The danger lay 
in placing upon this idea a load greater than it could | 
bear. In seeking to be rational Protestantism became | 
rationalistic. Men were to make of information step- | 
ping stones to the Infinite. But when they came to the 
summit of the mountain of garnered fact the visibility | 
was low. Men had come to believe that the Kingdom 
of Truth lay on the highway of accumulated facts. But 
now Whitehead comes to tell us that man does not 
progress by information alone. And Spengler says 
intuition has a worth in itself. 
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Humbler walks of life also provide their modicum 
| of supporting fact in this regard. Academic philoso- 
| phers and classroom theologians, feeding too much 
j upon the husks of syllogistic philosophy and. theology, 
} have too easily overlooked the fact that the unsophisti- 
: cated masses have: been finding the gate of freedom in 
| the potency of the symbol. Our self-appointed censors 
| have no doubt done a good work in pointing out the 
| dangers of the darker aspects of the “movies,” but if they 
) have persuaded us that the “movies” are altogether dia- 
\ bolical they have done considerable harm. Recognizing 
f that this form of entertainment has its unfavorable side, 
/ it must not be overlooked that it also has its symbolic 
) value. 

Another fact which reminds us that symbolism is be- 
| coming increasingly the avenue of enlightenment for 
the common people is seen in the use of it in “that best 
| portion of many a modern magazine” called “the adver- 
| tising section.” ‘Turn over the pages of this section, 
particularly of the American magazines, and note the 
varied use of symbols, and, though it may savor some- 
'what of impertinence not untouched with humor, he 
_ would be blind who did not see there an illustration of 
_ the increasing potency of symbolism. 

_ The lesson of it all lies in the fact that so many of 
our religious leaders have been so slow to discern the 
signs of the times. The lack of esthetic emphasis in the 
curriculum of many of our theological schools still indi- 
cates that, for the professional minister, the boundaries 
of all good life are measured out in terms of theology 
and ethics. But the time is surely apposite for recog- 
nizing the element of truth in the remark of Clutton 
Brock, that “beauty as an ultimate value for life is as 
real as goodness.” The fair city of God cannot be 
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built. upon earth without being esthetic as well as 
ethical. As Brand Whitlock has acutely said, “The 
reformer must be an artist of a sort.” But an artist of 
any sort is more than a sign dauber;. he is more than a 
dabbler in color and form; he is a dealer in symbols and 
faith. Ruskin said that, if you cut out any one square 
inch from a painting of Turner’s, you will find the’ 
Infinite in it. Art, real art, rather than realistic art, is : 
ever the serving maid of symbolism. 
To achieve a worth while symbolism for our day, it } 
means that we must forget some of the things which our 
grandfathers told us. If it be true, as Hegel declares, 
that “it belongs to Protestantism alone to settle down 
wholly in the prose of life,”’ then it is for us to say that | 
we have passed beyond such Protestantism in our day. 
The Protestantism of our day is seeking acquaintance 
with the poetry of eternity. Let it be granted with | 
Troeltsch, that “Protestantism, so long as it held 
strictly to its fundamental idea, did not and could not 
elevate artistic feeling into the principle of a philosophy 
of life, of metaphysics or ethics.” Then let it be said | 
that for us Protestantism has taken to itself new mean- | 
ings “with the widening of the sun.” | 
Religion is more than logic; it is love. It is more than | 
morality; it is music. Where love abounds there must | 
the symbol be also. For love is infinite passion. And 
words alone cannot compass the Infinite. Not yet has | 
“the modern mind” clarified itself in all respects with 
regard to this matter. Take, for example, the words 
of Dr. Gore in his work on Belief in God. There he 
tells us that “we are bound to claim the fullest liberty | 
for science, and for reason in all its legitimate activities, — 
because reason is at the last resort our only instrument — 
of truth.” But elsewhere he says that “we must trust _ 
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| the whole of our faculties—not our power of abstract 
) reasoning only, or only our powers of scientific discovery 
i) higher or lower, but also the more emotional and active 
{ powers of our nature—its capacities for intuition and 
) feeling and willing.” Which is but to say that, besides 
| the syllogism, there is also the symbol. 


If science be the microscope of the religious life, 


| symbolism is its telescope. In this rather elementary 
} comparison we have stated, however, the worth of sym- 
| bolism in a scientific age. So far as idea and fact are 
) concerned with religion, so far is science an aid and 
| guide; but, so far as ideal and aspiration have place in 
) religion, we feel the need of symbolism. These two are 
j complementary. Symbolism should coronate argu- 
1 ment, not contradict it. 


Too long has it been the bane of Protestant 
thought that the whole of knowledge can be summed up 


| in the permutations and combinations of words, words, 
' words. It is forgotten that the alphabet itself is a 
| skeletonized symbolism. Robert L. Calhoun, writing 


with regard to some of the works of Maeterlinck, says 


that “a philosophical analysis of the work of Maurice 
Maeterlinck is much like the chemical analysis of a 


rose. The more successful and thoroughgoing the 
analysis, the less is left of the flower.” Philosophical 
explanation has its place and function with regard to 
the interpretation of the universe and God; but if you 
would capture the essence, the aroma, of religion, you 
must understand the value of symbolism. Carlyle has 
well said that “in a symbol proper, what we call a sym- 
bol, there is ever more or less distinctly and directly 
some embodiment and revelation of the Infinite.” And 
if the critic replies, in the words of Hegel, that “the 
symbol, having many meanings, is equivocal,” so also it 
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may be replied, are words. Such a criticism, which is 
common to those of the strictly scientific school, reveals 
a misconception of the deeper worth of symbolism. It 
thinks of the religious life in terms of the logical se- 
quences bounded by words. 

Religion waits the coming of the artistic spirit that 
shall quicken the aspirations of men Godward. Catch- 
ing the essential spirit of our day, a spirit that seeks for 
freedom in a wider way than did that of our fathers, it 
will not depend on an archaic symbology, nor confine 
itself to a prescriptive symbolism, but art will bring to 
us “the universal symbolism of natural forms” conse- 
crated and conformed to the interpretation of the 
Highest. ‘New arts shall bloom of loftier mould, and 
mightier music thrill the skies.” Symbolism will 
coronate science. This is the place and function of 
symbolism in a scientific age. 


PLINY THE PAGAN 
By Prorrssor Err E. Burriss of New York University 


PLINY THE YOUNGER was cradled in what is generally 
considered one of the blackest periods of Roman his- 
tory, the reign of Nero, that monster who had no re- 
spect for man or god, who deflowered a Vestal, who 
had no scruple against inviting his mother to a holy 
festival with the design of murdering her, who in a 
capricious moment bathed in sacred spring waters (as 
a result of which he contracted a severe illness), who 
was a despiser of all divinities except the Syrian 
goddess. 

Juvenal, a contemporary of Pliny, paints an ugly 
picture of the religious life of the times; sacrilege and 
perjury were common, temples were the gathering 
places for disreputable characters, the real god of the 
Romans was wealth, the people prayed for questionable 
favors from the gods. Suetonius, a personal friend of 
Pliny, was thoroughly steeped in superstitions; he was 
fearful of dreams; he reposed faith in omens and prodi- 
gies. Those were the days when a woman, frenzied by 
some Oriental cult, might break a hole in the ice of the 
Tiber and plunge into its chill depths; when astrologers, 
often ex-criminals, were more numerous than the 
priests of the established religion; when a devotee of 
astrology might refuse to accompany her husband on 
his military expeditions unless the numbers of astrology 
sanctioned it; who would consult her book of astrology 
even if she were planning to travel merely as far as the 


first milestone beyond the city gates. 
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Juvenal and Suetonius, I admit, stress the unsavory 
elements of Roman society in their day, and one has to 
turn to other writers, such as Pliny the Younger and 
Seneca the philosopher, for assistance in obtaining a 
proper perspective. Let us see what Pliny has to offer 
us to offset the unfavorable impression the reader may 
have received from reading the first paragraphs of this 
paper. In addition to the letters in which Pliny reveals 
his own religious attitude are several others which give 
us information about some of the religious practices and 
ideas of his time. These practices and ideas will con- 
cern us at this juncture. 

The Romans paid great attention to the funerals 
of their distinguished sons. Tacitus, the historian, as 
Pliny informs us (2.1.6), delivered the funeral oration 
in honor of Verginius Rufus, the distinguished com- 
mander who once refused the throne, which had been 
offered him by his soldiers. Pomp and circumstance 
attended such funerals. But Regulus outshone his fel- 
lows when his son died. At the funeral pyre he sacri- 
ficed all the lad’s pets—ponies, dogs, nightingales, par- 
rots, and blackbirds (4.2). Romans frequently left 
sums of money in their wills to be expended on feasts 
to be celebrated annually in their honor. One of Pliny’s 
friends wrote to him for advice as to how he might in- 
vest such a sum so as to guarantee the feast (7.18). 

Men were forbidden to attend a number of Roman 
rites. A curious instance of this taboo is recorded in 
Pliny (4.11). When the Vestal, Cornelia, who had been 
accused of breaking her vows, was descending into her 
living tomb, her dress caught. The public executioner 
turned as if to disentangle it, but Cornelia drew back 
shuddering “as if to ward off the foul contagion from 
her chaste and pure body” (4.11.9). The incident re- 
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corded in this letter is one of the most tragic of all 
antiquity. The Emperor Domitian, it seems, wanted 
to do something startling to add glory to his day and 
generation, and so he accused Cornelia of having 
broken her vow, naming as her paramour Valerius 
Licinianus, a praetor. Domitian assembled the pon- 
tifices at his villa at Alba, instead of at the usual meet- 
ing place, the Regia, and, though Cornelia was not 
present to defend herself, he condemned her to be 
buried alive. As she was being led to her place of inter- 
ment she called upon Vesta, and she protested her in- 
nocence to the end. Her lover fled the city and set up 
as a teacher of rhetoric in Sicily. 

The pleasant habit of the Romans of investing their 
rivers and springs with divinities is illustrated in one 
letter (8.8) where Pliny describes the source of the 
Clitumnus, a small river in Umbria flowing into a 
branch of the Tiber. That the divinity of the river 
actually functioned is attested by the extant oracular 
responses attributed to the deity. Pliny remarks to 
Romanus, to whom the letter is addressed, that he may 
perhaps find amusement in reading the countless in- 
scriptions dedicated to the spring of the Clitumnus by 
persons who had been cured by its waters. In the neigh- 
‘borhood, in addition to the temple of Clitumnus, could 
be found many chapels dedicated to gods who presided 
over the various springs in the neighborhood. Pliny 
also mentions (8.20.5) a healing lake near Ameria 
whose waters no ship was allowed to touch, so sacred 
were they. 

In one of his letters (2.5) we read that on the night 
of the Vulcanalia (August 23) his uncle used to begin 
studying at night by lamplight, not, however, as Pliny 
assures us, for luck (auspicandi causa). It would seem 
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from this passage that the Romans used to stay up on 
the night of the festival and to light their lamps cere- 
monially for good luck. He records a curious super- 
stition peculiar to Regulus, who would daub paint 
around his right eye, if he was to plead for a plaintiff, 
and around his left eye, if for a defendant, and who 
would transfer a white adhesive plaster from one eye- 
brow to the other, depending on the nature of the case. 
Regulus also consulted haruspices concerning the prob- 
able results of his pleading (6.2.2). 

How unscrupulous Romans would misuse religion 
for their own purposes is shown in the case of Regulus, 
the notorious legacy hunter, who had the hardihood to 
approach the sick-bed of a Roman lady, in spite of the 
fact that she detested him cordially. After inquiring 
her age, he sagely shook his head and remarked: “You 
are in a critical period. But you will come out of it. 
And that you may be assured of this, I shall consult a 
haruspex whom I have often tried.” Forthwith he per- 
formed sacrifices, affirming later to the lady that the 
entrails of the victim agreed with the prognostication 
of the stars. Whereupon, in gratitude to Regulus, she 
bequeathed him a goodly sum in her will. Soon, how- 
ever, she grew worse and fell to cursing him (2.20). 

What has Pliny revealed to us concerning the re- 
ligion of his day? Merely this, that the Romans were 
ostentatious in their funerals, that a Roman would leave 
a certain amount of money when he died to be expended 
on a feast to be celebrated annually in his honor, that 
the Vestals shrunk from the touch of men, that a Vestal 
might be accused of a serious crime without the privi- 
lege of self-defense, that when a Vestal was ill she was 
intrusted to a matron, that the Romans prayed to the 
gods of springs and rivers to heal their diseases, that the 
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Romans would stay up late on the night of the Vul- 
canalia and light their lamps ceremonially for good 
luck, that a lawyer might daub his eye in certain out- 
landish ways out of superstition, that a legacy hunter 
would misuse religion for his own selfish ends. The only 
fact mentioned which might contain a suggestion of 
humane feeling is the entrusting of a Vestal to a matron. 
In the days with which we are here concerned there 
was beginning to be felt throughout Rome the force of a 
strange new religion—Christianity. Concerning the 
followers of this faith strange whispers passed from lip 
to lip. “They worship an ass’s head; in their holy rites 
they murder infants and eat their flesh; they are guilty 
of incest and other heinous crimes.” When official in- 
vestigations were made, however, the only real charge 
that could be brought against the Christians was that 
they refused to offer sacrifice to the Roman gods. 
Readers of Pliny’s letters will recall that he, as gov- 
ernor of Bithynia, wrote to the Emperor Trajan ask- 
ing for advice respecting the proper method of pro- 
cedure in the trials of the Christians. He himself had 
never previously condescended to be present at their 
trials. He outlines for Trajan his method of proced- 
ure: “I asked them whether they were Christians; if 
they confessed, I asked them a second and a third time, 
threatening punishment; if they persevered, I ordered 
them to be led to execution.” Among the Christians 
thus accused were some Roman citizens, who, like St. 
Paul in an earlier day, were entitled to a trial at Rome, 
and this privilege Pliny naturally granted them. An 
anonymous paper was presented to Pliny containing 
the names of many Christians. It is to Trajan’s eternal 
credit that in his reply to Pliny’s letter he urged him to 
pay no attention to such communications. The letter to 
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Trajan continues: “When those who denied that they 
were, or ever had been, Christians uttered the formula 
after me, and when, with offering of incense and wine, 
they called upon the gods and supplicated your image 
which I had ordered to be brought along with the images 
of the gods for this very end, and when they cursed 
Christ besides (those who are said really to be Chris- 
tians can be compelled to do none of these things), I 
thought that they ought to be dismissed.” 

Some of the Christians were weak-kneed and con- 
fessed that they had once been Christians, but that they 
had long since renounced their faith, affirming that the 
sum total of their crime had been “that they were wont 
on a fixed day before sun-up to come together and to 
sing a hymn to Christ as to God and to bind themselves 
by an oath, not for crime, but that they might not com- 
mit theft, robbery, adultery, break their word, or re- 
fuse to surrender a deposit when called upon to do so; 
that when this was over it was their custom to depart 
and to come together again to take food, in common, 
however, and harmless.” ‘Two Christian women, called 
ancillae (probably deaconnesses), whom Pliny caused 
to be tortured, revealed to the governor merely the fact 
that Christianity was a “superstition depraved and un- 
restrained.” 'The new faith spread like a contagion; the 
temples were almost deserted; but thanks to the perse- 
cution of the Governor, Pliny, they were beginning to 
be filled again, and the dealers in fodder for the sacri- 
ficial animals were reporting larger sales. 

Trajan’s reply to Pliny’s letter expressed general 
agreement with Pliny’s procedure, suggesting, however, 
that the Christians should not be sought out; that if 
they were brought to trial and convicted they should 
be punished, but that those who denied that they were 
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Christians and supplicated the gods, although they had 
been suspected of having been Christians in the past, 
should go free. 

It has been the fashion to sugar over Pliny’s perse- 
cution of the Christians in Bithynia; his nobleness of 
character as shown in his devotion to his wife, his 
friends, his country, his high sense of justice in his pro- 
fession of advocate—all has tended to relieve the black- 
ness of the truth. The laconic words perseverantes duci 
1usst (when they persevered I ordered them to be led 
to death) suggest torture; in the words per tormenta 
applied to certain women whom he had ordered to be 
questioned there is more than the suggestion of torture 
—there is the hideous truth. 

Strangely enough, Pliny, so far from being a re- 
ligious fanatic, had actually broken away from the tra- 
ditional gods, at least so far as his private thinking was 
concerned, and he really came near to believing in one 
God. His persecution of the Christians may seem, on 
this account, all the more strange. The Romans, from 
their earliest history, were quite willing that foreign 
gods be worshiped at Rome, provided that the devotees 
of the new divinities indicated their loyalty to the state 
by sacrificing to its traditional gods. ‘The Christians 
incurred the enmity of the Roman government because 
they refused to worship any god but the Christian, and 
thus, from the Roman viewpoint, they were guilty of 
treason, and were put to death. 

Pliny once professed that he prayed to the gods in 
his own home as well as in the temples; but we must 
remember that he made this profession to the Emperor 
Trajan in a letter (10.13) in which he personally ap- 
plied for an appointment to a religious office. How- 
ever, that Pliny believed in some divine agency at work 
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in the universe is apparent to anyone who reads his 
letters. And that his was a nobler conception of religion 
than the Romans generally held is shown by the fact 
that he always addressed “god” or “the gods,” never 
any particular deity. 

The illness of a friend leads Pliny to brood over the 
thoughts that one may have when face to face with 
death. It is then, he believes, that men remember that 
the gods exist (7.26). When Pliny’s slave-reader, En- 
colpius, seemed to be recovering from an illness he 
writes to a friend (8.1): ‘The gods lead us to hope 
for a happier turn to his health.” During the illness 
of Fannia he writes (7.19): “If some god turns my 
sorrow into joy, I shall not bemoan my present fear.” 

Although Corellius Rufus, one of Pliny’s friends, 
was seized with a wracking disease, he vowed that he 
would outlive the tyrant Domitian. “God fulfilled his 
vow,” writes Pliny (1.12.8). Corellius later, after 
Domitian ’s death, committed suicide. On one occasion, 
in the Centumviral Court, Pliny was almost tricked into 
making a statement that might have incriminated him. 
“T can only say,” he writes (1.5.5), “that on that occa- 
sion the gods were on my side.” 

Pliny was always considerate of the younger gen- 
eration of lawyers. He felt especial pride in the maiden 
speeches of two embryo lawyers, praying the gods that 
he might never cease to feel a thrill of joy at such youth- 
ful efforts as theirs, and that his young imitators might 
develop into greater advocates than himself (6.11.5). 

Pliny frequently opened his purse to build temples 
or to buy adornments for them. With the money re- 
ceived from a legacy he purchased a delicately wrought 
statuette of an old man. This, as he tells a friend, he 
intends to. present to some temple, preferably that of 
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Jupiter (3.6.4). Ina letter addressed to the Emperor 
Trajan (10.8.4) he asks permission to place the Em- 
peror’s statue in a temple he is planning to build. 
Pliny also supplied the money to build a temple for the 
people of Tifernum Tiberinum at the dedication of 
which he himself was present. He makes no mention 
of the god to whom it was dedicated (4.1). 

On his country estate Pliny had a tiny temple of 
Ceres, to which the people of the countryside flocked on 
September 13, when they made and paid vows to the 
goddess. Pliny, in a letter to a contractor, declares his 
plan to build, at the prompting of the soothsayers, 
a beautiful temple, and to add to it a portico for the use 
of the people who hitherto had had no shelter from the 
sun or the rain. He asks the contractor to buy for the 
temple four pillars of marble and a statue, presumably 
also of marble, to replace the ancient one of wood which 
is beginning to show signs of decay (9.39). When re- 
ligious festivals, especially the Saturnalia, came around 
Pliny was quite willing to join in the general amnesty 
from work which they permitted. 

Verginius Rufus had constantly recommended 
Pliny for the office of augur (2.1.8), but it was not un- 
til 103 or 104 a.p. that he secured the priesthood, suc- 
ceeding Frontinus who, too, had many times suggested 
his name for the office (10.13). He was proud of his 
appointment to this ancient priesthood which was for 
life. It especially pleased him that Cicero had been 
augur and that he thus was a follower of the great 
orator not only in his studies but in religious office 
(4.8.3). 

There is evidence that Pliny believed in dreams. 
We recall the letter (1.18) written to Suetonius in 
answer to a request that Pliny interpret a dream of his. 
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In this letter Pliny relates a dream of his own, that 
once, when he had promised to plead a certain case, he 
dreamed that his mother-in-law had cast herself at his 
feet, pleading with him not to appear as advocate in the 
case. In spite of the dream he did appear, because he 
had given his word so to do. He won his case. His 
advice to Suetonius on the subject of dreams is, first, 
to be sure that he is ethically right with regard to the 
action involved, and, then, to consider whether his own 
dreams have been like Pliny’s, i.e., whether the course 
of action, pursued in spite of the warning of the dream 
to the contrary, results favorably, or whether the reverse 
is true in his case. 

The death of his friend Fannius brings to Pliny’s 
recollection a dream which Fannius had, a long time 
before, recounted to him. It seemed that in his dream 
Fannius was seated at his desk, ready to complete his 
history of the men who had suffered banishment or 
death under Nero. Nero himself, so it seemed, entered 
the room, took up the three completed scrolls, read 
them, and then departed. This dream greatly per- 
turbed Fannius. He never lived to finish the work 
(5.5). 

The statements of religious belief on the part of 
Pliny, recorded in the letters addressed to the Emperor 
Trajan while Pliny was governor of Bithynia, must be 
accepted with caution. He was somewhat of a poseur 
on all occasions. As governor he would naturally do 
everything he could to conform with the religious 
usages which were expected of him, whether or not he 
had faith in them. In one letter (10.51) he thanks the 
Emperor for bestowing the province of Bithynia on a 
friend, closing with the assertion that he will make vows 
and will pray to the gods that he (Pliny) may be 
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worthy of the favors which the Emperor has conferred 
upon him. As governor of Bithynia, he, along with the 
soldiery and the natives of the province, celebrated the 
day on which Trajan succeeded to the throne with pub- 
lic vows, and prayers to the gods for the welfare of the 
Prince and the state (10.100-103). 

Pliny often referred religious as well as political 
matters to Trajan. For instance, in answer to Pliny’s 
question (10.49), whether an ancient temple of the 
Great Mother might be removed without giving offense 
to religion, Trajan replied (10.50) that it might be 
done without religious anxiety, “since the ground of a 
foreign state is not within the scope of the dedication 
which takes place under our laws.” Again, the question 
came up (10.68), whether the remains of the dead 
might be transferred if legitimate reasons were offered. 
The Roman practice was to consult the pontifices and 
the Emperor. Trajan suggested (10.69) that Pliny act 
as he thought best. 

A study of the letters of Pliny is valuable to stu- 
dents of the history of Christianity because of his con- 
nection with the persecutions of the Christians under 
Trajan. It is quite clear from the correspondence with 
Trajan that the faith had spread enormously and that 
the pagan temples were beginning to be deserted. 
Something had to be done. ‘Thousands perhaps were 
tortured and put to death. The provincials, as a result, 
resumed the worship of the Roman gods. The times 
were stained with crime. 'To be sure, the circle in which 
Pliny personally moved was characterized by a certain 
kindliness; but there is no escaping the fact that there 
was another side to the picture. Juvenal, Tactitus, and 
Suetonius have painted this blacker side. We have 
tried to show that Pliny gives us no happier picture of 
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the religious life of the times than does Juvenal or other 


writers of the period. Pliny himself became an augur | 


—a state priest who scanned the heavens for propitious | 


signs from the gods. He was a conscientious man in | 
other respects, and so, doubtless, he performed his reli- | 


gious duties scrupulously; but the Romans had a 
curious twist in thinking which allowed a man to go 
through all the forms of religion without for a minute 
believing in those forms. Caesar, the Chief Pontiff of 
the Roman religion, was an atheist; Cicero, as augur, 
wrote a treatise on divination in which he essays to dis- 
prove the very art he, as a priest, professed to employ. 
Pliny in his private thmking was not far from Chris- 
tianity; but as an officer of the state and with his pecu- 
liar Roman attitude toward religion there was no possi- 
bility of his sympathizing with the new religion. 


WHAT IS THE SOLUTION? 
By H. W. Macoon, Ph.D. 


Ir Dogs not do to neglect infinitesimals, Many a puzzle 
finds its solution in trifles that seem too small to be con- 
sidered. Even things apparently unrelated may con- 
tain just the information needed to clarify a situation 
or to justify an apparent contradiction. 

Thus, for many years men denied that there could 
be any connection between Semitics and Indo- 
Germanics; and yet, all the time, a linguistic fossil indi- 
cated that they were wrong. Working independently, 
two scholars finally demonstrated that a bond of re- 
lationship did exist between the two groups, and the 
tower of Babel lost some of its forbidding aspects to 
rationalists. The works alluded to are, Moller’s 
Semitisch wnd Indo-germanisch, and Drake’s Dis- 
coveries in Hebrew, Gaelic, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, 
Latin, Basque, and Other Caucasic Languages. Both, 
though radical, are sane and convincing. But, if any 
relationship thus existed in the two language groups, it 
is more than likely that a relationship also existed in 
some of the principle customs of the various peoples, 
and that may be a most important fact. 

Now, it has long been a commonplace that Hebrew 
inflection is shown by internal change in the root or 
stem, true inflection by suffixes being rare; but no one, 
apparently, ever thought of connecting Aryan ablaut 
in any way with the Hebrew phenomenon. In such 
words as English sing, sang, sung, however, the altera- 
tion is inflectional, and corresponding changes in Greek, 
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Latin, and Sanskrit roots or stems may once have been 
similar. They now represent weak, middle, and strong 
forms of the root, a familiar example being the root 


ga, gan, gna, which becomes gn, gen, and gon in Greek. | 


It means to beget, bring forth. (Cf. Heb. gan, a 
garden.) The change from Epsilon to Omicron (e to 
o) in Greek roots is very common. Thus, nemo, to dis- 
tribute, furnishes nomos, something distributed, a cus- 
tom, a law, which appears in Deutero-nomy, the second 
(giving of the) law. It is a curious word. Rarely, it 
means a musical strain, or ode, of an ancient sort, sung 
to an instrumental accompaniment in praise of some 
god, usually Apollo. Nomoi polemikoi, however, were 


war songs or tunes. Both had a common characteristic | 


—they were fixed in form and therefore customs of a 
sort. 


From this same word, in the common Greek fashion, | 
a verb was made, nomizo. It must necessarily mean to — 


make use of a custom or law, to use customarily, to 
practice or adopt as a custom, ete. As a secondary 
meaning it naturally assumed the sense, to think of, or 
think or regard, as a customary thing, and, hence, to 
honor or esteem, to believe, and then, to own or ac- 
knowledge; but it never lost a certain sense of legality 


based on custom. There was in it no chance for an im- | 
plication of anything hypothetical. It was always habit — 


crystalized into custom or law in some sense. 


All languages have idioms, and Greek is no excep- _ 


tion. It has one here; for an impersonal use appears in 
the passive with a particle, the sense being, as the cus- 
tom is made use of, as the custom is, hés nomizetai. 
Most idioms are far more peculiar. Think how strange 
our own, “It used to be said,” must seem to a foreigner. 
‘What is that “it”? How does it function with “used”— 
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used how? Natives take such idioms without thought. 
Strangers do not. While this particular Greek idiom 
looks like a deponent use, it is not; for it is really pas- 
sive in sense, not active, as already indicated. English 
is not supposed to contain any deponent verbs; but it 
has one, “I was mistaken.” It means, I mistook; but it 
saves one’s face, Chinese fashion, to some extent. 

Comparative studies are always helpful, though the 
fact is not always realized. Who, for instance, would 
have thought of consulting Hebrew in an effort to 
reconcile the conflicting rules for quantity and pronun- 
ciation in Greek? No one; and yet the Schwa of He- 
brew syllabification makes the entire matter clear. 
Quantity relies on two following consonants to obtain 
a long syllable in many instances; but the rules for pro- 
nunciation require two consonants within a word to be 
pronounced as initial if possible. That seems to place 
them with a following vowel and so to defy quantitative 
requirements. As a matter of fact, it results in the 
development of a parasitic sound between them, and that 
enables the first to help out the preceding vowel accord- 
ing to requirement. ‘The two cannot be run together, 
as a rule, and time is thus consumed. In practice, there 
is no real contradiction but rather co-operation. 

Again, Aleph, the universally neglected smooth 
breathing in Hebrew, becomes clear at once on consider- 
ing a commonplace in Japanese phonetics. An element 
of exactly the same character is in constant use; for a 
Japanese does not say Tokiyo, as a foreigner does, but 
Tok’yo, without any intermediate parasitic element or 
any union of the two consonants. He uses a genuine 
Aleph. 

In the study of proper names comparative study is 
of especial importance. Indeed, all mankind seems to 
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have had recourse to the same expedient in developing 
proper names. When men were few in number, one 
name sufficed. Witness Adam, Eve, Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Moses, Aaron, etc.; but later one was not 
enough. There was more than one Caleb and more than 
one Joshua, and they had to be identified. One was the 
son of Jephunnah, the other the son of Nun, and they 
were so spoken of. What we overlook is the inevitable 
development of patronymics as a part of men’s names. 
If the Hebrew omits the article, it is significant, and we 
ought not to put one in. 

In Homer the custom has been to render the Greek 
as “Agamemnon the son of Atreus,” but the true sense 
is either Agamemnon Atrides or Agamemnon Son of 
Atreus. Ultimately, such Greek words lost their mean- 
ing precisely as they did in English, and that had its 
effect in the New Testament. In English we have over 
seventy-five names ending in -son, and every one of 
them parallels Atrides. In addition we have many 
ending in s, and they are similar. Adams means son of 
Adam; Jones, son of John, ete. Scandinavian -sen is the 
same, and it is still used in its original sense in the back 
districts, though not in the cities. German -sohn trans- 
lates a Jewish Bar-. Mendelssohn is a translation of 
Bar-Mendels, etc. Polish and Russian -sky or -ski, 
feminine -ska, is the same. Michaels and Michaelsky 
both mean Son of Michael. It is merely a modern way 
of reproducing the old Hebrew Ben- or the Aramaic 
Bar- of Bible times. Norman French has Fitz- which 
is an exact equivalent of either. Irish has O’, Scotch 
has Mac (Mc), Welsh has Ap. Price is a condensation 
of ApRhys, as Bowen is of ApOwen, etc. In Russia 
in our own day, a Jewish boy has a given name plus a 
patronymic, and his family name is ignored except on 
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formal occasions or in legal documents. If Peter has a 
son John, the son’s name is Ivan Petrovitch; but a 
grandson Lyosha would be Lyosha Ivanovitch. An 
interchange of population may account for the use of 
-sky in Russia, in addition to -vitch. As appears from 
the Polish -ska above, women’s names were similar. 
They are still, and a woman may retain her name after 
marriage. Thus in Egypt Aisha bint Omar could keep 
her own name, “daughter of Omar,” though married 
ten times. (Asia, X XVII, Jan., 1927, p. 71.) 

Eight times in the Old Testament we find “Zerub- 
babel the son of Shealtiel’” (Salathiel), the prefix being 
Ben- except in Ezra 5:2 which has Bar-; but not once 
does the Hebrew contain any the. The translators put 
that in. Did they blunder? Zerubbabel was not the son 
of Shealtiel, but of Pedaiah, Shealtiel’s younger brother, 
as stated in 1 Chronicles 3:19. What does that imply? 
In Palestine today a small group of Samaritan families 
have the same custom; for their high priest in 1921 was 
named Jacob ben-Aaron, or Jacob Son of Aaron, while 
his son was named Abu-l Hassan ben-Jacob (Son of 
Jacob), and another priest was named Isaac Son of 
Amram. (Bibliotheca Sacra, LX XVIII, 7, 13, 15, 
16.) Was Peter’s name, Simon Bar-Jonah, anything 
out of the ordinary? Is it possible to escape the con- 
clusion that he was named in accordance with an estab- 
lished Hebrew custom of long standing? And if so, 
what was Jesus’ name? How did Luke find Him en- 
rolled? 

In the light of what has now been said, is it possible 
to escape the conclusion that the legal name of Jesus 
was Jesus Bar-Joseph and that He was so enrolled? 
Peter’s name was certainly Simon Bar-Jonah, and 
Zerubbabel’s was unquestionably Zerubbabel Ben- 
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Shealtiel. How else could Jesus have been named? 
When Joseph married Mary, he assumed responsibility 
for the boy, and that meant giving Him his name. It 
could not be avoided. The boy had to have a legal 


father to have any standing in the community. To have | 


withheld his name would have branded the boy as ille- 
gitimate and placed Him beyond the pale in Jewish 
eyes. The situation paralleled that depicted by Selma 


Lagerlof in her remarkable novel, Gésta Berling. A | 
legal father was a necessity, and such a father must | 


needs allow the child to bear his name. 

What, then, did Luke mean when he said (3:23, 
Westcott & Hort) > dy vids, ds évopilero, ’Ilwoid, OF far better, 
as the old text has it, dv (as évouilero) vids "Iwcid? The first 
thing to be observed is the fact that the Greek contains 
no definite article before the word for son. The next 


thing to be noted is the further fact that the verb is our | 


old friend nomizo in its idiomatic use with hos. The 
parenthetical expression therefore means, “as the cus- 


tom was,” and it can mean nothing else, unless the trans- | 
lation is forced. Finally, note how perfectly this mean- — 
ing fits the situation—“being, as the custom was, a son | 


of Joseph.” He could have been nothing else, since that 
was the customary way of naming male children. Were 
the translators justified in inserting “the,” or did they 


blunder in such a way as to make the true meaning so — 


obscure as to be unrecognizable? 


Luke continues, “the son of Heli,” etc.; but the im- 


plication is really more than that, since Zerubbabel is 
in the list. The full sense is this, “the one who was a son 
of Heli,” etc.; for the Greek, meaning “of Heli,” is in 
effect a patronymic, as is shown by the use of “of John” 
instead of Bar-Jonah in addressing Peter. (Matt. 
16:17; John 21:16, 17.) It is Simon Bar-Jonah in one 
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passage, but Simon of John in the other. One is 
Aramaic, the other Greek; but they are exact equiva- 
lents. Why has this fact not been properly recognized? 

The revisions have remedied some of the infelicities 
in the Old Testament; for in place of the old translation 
“son of,” in 1 Kings 4:8-18, both now have Ben-hur, 
Ben-deker, Ben-hesed, Ben-abinadab, and Ben-geber. 
That is as it should be; but “‘the”’ still stands in the name 
of Zerubbabel, although it does not belong there. He 
was Zerubbabel Ben-Shealtiel, but it was by adoption, 
not by birth. By birth, as we see things, he was Zerub- 
babel Ben-Pedaiah. Is the use of that “the” legitimate, 
or was that too a blunder? Would not Zerubbabel Son 
of Shealtiel come nearer to the true meaning and to the 
facts? 

What bearing do these considerations have on 
Luke’s genealogy? They must have some significance 
in that connection. Is it possible to escape the conclu- 
sion that Luke’s genealogy is the official genealogy of 
Joseph, the legal father of Jesus? Can we avoid the 
conclusion that Luke found Jesus enrolled as a Bar- 
Joseph and made out his genealogy accordingly? 
Would not that be the natural thing for a Gentile 
physician to do under the circumstances? Could he, 
in fact, have done anything else without violating his 
natural propensities? Matthew, on the other hand, was 
a Jew, and he must have seen things through Jewish 
spectacles. What bearing does that have on Christ’s 
genealogy? Could it be the genealogy of Joseph, if he 
was true to his Jewish inclinations and to Jewish tradi- 
tions? Could it be anything, in reality, but the official 
royal line? If he was to represent Jesus as the Messiah, 
could he do so, unless he followed the royal line in trac- 
ing His descent from David? To these questions there 
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appears to be but one possible answer, and that answer 
is, No. 

But, you say, Matthew’s genealogy is the genealogy 
of Joseph, because he says that Jacob begat Joseph. 
Yes, but he adds, “the husband of Mary of whom was 
born Jesus,” etc. What does that mean? It is a most 
peculiar statement for anyone to make. What does 
Luke say about Joseph? That he was the son of Heli, 
and so on. Which statement is right? Luke is cer- 
tainly reliable. Was Matthew guilty of making a false 
statement, or is the trouble in our lack of under- 
standing? 

Matthew also says that Shealtiel (Salathiel) begat 
Zerubbabel, and we know that he did not; for the 
record says so in so many words. How are we to 
understand him? Did he purposely falsify? Did he 
blunder? May it not be that we have done the blunder- 
ing? We have no levirate law. ‘They did have, and 
it may be that it will supply the key to the puzzle. If 
a living younger brother was required by law to marry 
his dead brother’s widow and raise up seed for him, is it 
surprising if an older brother, the head of the family, 
could commandeer the oldest son of a younger brother 
as his own and call him his “begotten” son, begotten 
through his younger brother to be his heir? 

Tradition holds that the law of levirate marriage 
operated in the royal line at one point, and it may be 
possible to locate it. Going once more to 1 Chronicles 
3:17-19, we find another most puzzling statement: 
“And the sons of Jeconiah; Assir, Salathiel his son, 
Malchiram also, and Pedaiah. . . . And the sons 
of Pedaiah were, Zerubbabel,” etc. This should mean 
that Salathiel, or Shealtiel, was the son of Assir. How 
is it to be explained? 
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Jeconiah—or Jehoiachin or Coniah; he is called by 
all three names—was under a curse and was to have no 
male heir to sit on his throne (Jer. 22:30), his father, 
Jehoiakim, likewise (Jer. 36:30). Jeconiah reigned 
three months and ten days and was then deposed. That 
satisfied one curse, but not the other. No man of 
Coniah’s seed was to sit on the throne. He was to be in 
that respect “childless.” In other words, he was to have 
no male child of royal rank. He may, however, have 
had daughters, since women did not count. 

What would he be likely to do? Marry his daughter 
to his nephew, a common practice among Jews even 
now, selecting a nephew in the royal line. Assir may 
have been his name. If Assir died without male issue, 
it then devolved upon a younger brother to marry his 
widow and raise up seed for him. Shealtiel can be ex- 
plained on that basis, and the whole thing becomes 
clear, since he in turn had no male issue. His real 
father, as we learn from Luke, was Neri, a man in 
Nathan’s line. It only remains to recognize in Assir 
and Neri half-brothers, their mother being a daughter 
of Jeconiah. That makes the curse operative in full; 
for, while Assir could figure as a “begotten” son of 
Jeconiah, Neri could not, being in Nathan’s line. 

Applying the same reasoning to Matthew’s state- 
ment, that Jacob begat Joseph, we can explain that 
other puzzling statement about Mary. As a woman 
she could not count, but must be represented by a proxy. 
Her husband was her natural one, especially since he 
was her cousin and the son of her uncle Heli. Jacob was 
therefore entitled to reckon him as his “begotten” son 
after he married his daughter, and he seems to have 
done so. But on that basis, Matthew’s genealogy is the 
genealogy of Mary, exactly as it should be. Jewish 
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laws and ideas must control the interpretation of such | 


passages, not our modern ideas of things. 

Luke had a habit of being accurate from the stand- 
point of a Gentile, and he would see things much as we 
do. Notso Matthew, who would see things as his fellow 


Jews saw them; and it behooves us to try to fathom | 


Jewish psychology in such matters. It is not Aryan 
psychology, and we have no monopoly on world psy- 
chology, even if we do sometimes flatter ourselves that 
we are the only ones who see things as they ought to be 
seen. That is our limitation. 

A word more should be said about Neri. He does 
not appear in the list in 1 Chronicles 3, although he was 
doubtless the father of Malchiram and Pedaiah and 
their four younger brothers. <Assir does appear. The 
only rational solution, apparently, is the simple fact 
that only those in the royal line, actually or potentially, 
were included in the list chronicled. If Assir’s father 
died and his mother married Neri, the law of levirate 


marriage would still hold; but it would not enable Neri | 


to climb up into the royal line. His sons could be so 


reckoned on account of their grandfather; but he would | 
have no more standing than his wife, both being merely _ 


agents in the transaction. 

Here, again, ancient Hebrew ideas need to be con- 
sidered with great care; otherwise we cannot possibly 
understand the situation. To make Matthew’s gene- 
alogy that of Joseph and Luke’s that of Mary exactly 
reverses the requirements of Hebrew and Greek psy- 
chology and entirely disregards the inherent probabili- 
ties. Mary was in the royal line; she had to be to be the 
mother of the Messiah. Joseph was not; he was a mere 
figurehead and not in the reckoning. Why should 
Matthew consider him except as Mary’s proxy? And 
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why should Luke, a physician and a Gentile, bother with 
the intricacies of the Jewish royal line? If he did the 
natural thing and Matthew did also, the puzzle of the 
two genealogies is solved; for Luke has given us the 
natural line of Joseph, while Matthew has recorded the 
shifting and peculiar royal line of Mary. Such a line 
is constantly sloughing off younger sons, and older ones 
count as heads even when a younger one has to furnish 
an heir to the throne. In such cases the son counts but 
the father does not. Luke would put the father in. 
Matthew would put the royal uncle in and call him the 
father of his nephew. 

That explains Zerubbabel and Shealtiel; but Luke 
got that combination as Matthew did, though ignoring 
the true relationship of the two men. The patronymic 
figured so often in the records that he seems to have 
adopted it. In other words, he made use of it just as 
though it were a record of fact rather than an adopted 
proper name. If he did, he has had plenty of company. 
No harm was done, since he merely substituted Shealtiel 
for Pedaiah. In fact, that substitution was a help 
rather than a hindrance, because it was less confusing 
than the true line would have been and far more 
familiar. 

This use of a patronymic for a nephew seems to 
have been peculiarly Jewish. The Japhetic races used 
such names all through their history. ‘They also used 
a man’s occupation at times to differentiate him from 
others (Smith, Wright, etc.) and likewise some pecu- 
liarity (Black, White, Brown, Blue, Younghusband, 
Toothaker, etc.) ; but this practice does not seem tu have 
made as much of an impression on the Semites, although 
Tubal Cain may be of that character. The patronymic 
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was their favorite form of name and their customary 
one; and it could be used of one not in the direct line. 

That leads naturally to the question: Was Jesus 
ever considered by his contemporaries as the actual son 
of Joseph? Did they “suppose” anything of that sort? 
The answer must be sought in the chance sidelights 
found in ancient documents. The first to be considered, 
since it is the most important, is the New Testament. 
Does it throw any light on the question? Yes, quite a 
little. 

Some have made much of Luke’s “thy father and I’ 
(2:48); but Mary would have said the same thing to 
an adopted child under the same circumstances, and that 
must be remembered in the reckoning, as it vitiates the 
supposition that the remark has any significance. How 
about the use of the article? Will that afford any help? 
Apparently, yes, It will help a trifle. Where the two 
sons of Zebedee are referred to as his sons, the article is 
used; but when their names are the thing in mind, it is 
omitted, as in Luke 5:10, “James and John, sons of 
Zebedee.” Mark 10:35 might be taken in either sense; 
but it has the article. They were, in fact, the sons of 
Zebedee. 

When Jesus speaks of Himself as “the Son of man” 
He regularly uses the article. When He is called “the 
son of David” it is likewise used, except when He is 
addressed as such and in a few other general statements. 
Where Jesus is called “the Son of God,” the article is 
again made use of, and it appears in John 1:42 in con- 
nection with Peter, “the son of John.” As all of these 
passages appear to refer to a fact it may be inferred that 
“the son of Joseph,” in John 1:45 (old text) and 6:42, 
indicates a belief in Joseph’s parentage. The form 
used, however, may mean “the Bar-Joseph,” or it may 
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have been the result of a desire to be formal or polite, 
and it will not do to attach too much significance to it. 
In the old text Luke 4:22 has the article, but Westcott 
& Hort have deleted it. ‘Their text, which rearranges 
all the words, does not mean, therefore, ‘Is not this the 
son of Joseph?’ but “Is not this Joseph’s son?” or “a 
son of Joseph?’ It may accordingly mean nothing 
more than, “Is not this man a Bar-Joseph?’ 

The patronymic in Matthew 23:35, “Zacharias son 
of Barachias,” is plainly a part of the man’s name. 
Matthew has, however (13:55), “the carpenter’s son,” 
which points in the direction of His being so regarded. 
Over against it must still be placed the significant fact 
that Mark (6:3) has, “the carpenter, the son of Mary,” 
with the article. Moreover, Mark never even mentions 
Joseph in any way. He bears witness that evil spirits 
recognized Jesus as the Son of God (8:11; 5:7), and 
that He Himself claimed to be such (14:61 f.). Mark 
certainly did not regard Jesus as the son of Joseph. 
Neither did Matthew or Luke. John certainly did not 
(20:31), or he had a strange way of showing it. He 
calls Jesus “the Son of God,” using the article. 

Moreover, if we listen to Tertullian, Irenaeus, and 
Justin Martyr, we are confronted with another most 
significant fact—John’s testimony to the Virgin Birth. 
They carry us back about two hundred years beyond 
our earliest manuscript, and their testimony has been 
accepted by eminent critics as sound. It alters John 
1:13 from the plural to the singular and makes the 
verse refer to Jesus, not to his disciples. As the words 
preceding it are eis to onoma autou, “in the name of 
him,” it follows that the relative “who” should refer to 
“him.” The Greek plural, “bloods,” not singular as in 
the English, points in the same direction. When so 
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rendered, the difficulties of the commentators disappear. 
The meaning becomes, who was born not of bloods 
(sexual union), nor of the will of the flesh (carnal 
desire), nor of the will of man (Mary’s wish), but of 
God. The only change in the Greek is the alteration of 
hoi to hos and the dropping of -san at the end. If a 
scribe once read hos as hoi, which is far from being im- 
possible, the addition of the plural suffix -san at the end 
became almost inevitable. Something of the sort appar- 
ently happened. John believed in the Virgin Birth. So 
did Paul. The Greek of the first chapter of Romans 
shows that effectively. As far as His flesh was con- 
cerned (kata sarka), he says, Jesus was of the seed of 
David (ek spermatos Daueid) ; but as far as His spirit 
was concerned (kata pnewma), a spirit whose chief 
characteristic was holiness (hagidswnés—the Greek 
means all of that), he was marked out by bounds as the 
Son of God as the result of His resurrection from the 
dead. Paul then refers to Him as our Lord, Kurios, 
which translates the Hebrew, Jehovah, in the Septua- 
gint. 

No New Testament writer ever regarded Jesus as 
the son of Joseph. The evidence on that point is con- 
clusive. Did anyone else? Possibly; but the evidence 
is against any such supposition. On one occasion Jesus 
had a dispute with a group of Jews, and they became 
very angry with Him. One finally made a retort that 
seems pointless—until you understand it (John 8:41). 
It means: ‘We weren’t born of fornication as you 
were ; we have one father instead of your two, a real one 
and a legal one; our God is our Father, but He can’t be 
yours, since you are a mamzer and beyond the pale.’ 
The man that said that insulting thing had no idea that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph, nor did the others who 
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listened to the indictment. They knew He was not, and 
they understood the innuendo. 

We do not understand because we are not Orientals. 
It is their way. “Our God” (ton Theon, a common 
Greek idiom) implies all the rest, and it may be freely 
rendered, ‘the God, whom you unlawfully claim, being 
beyond the pale.’ They understood its import, even if 
we do not; for the belief that Jesus was an illegitimate 
child is an insuperable obstacle to the acceptance of 
Jesus as the Messiah by the Jews. Such a child is like 
a Hindu outcast to them. Could they ever accept a man 
whom they believed to be such a one as the Christ? 

That difficulty has never been faced; but it is terribly 
real and vital. A few of them see that the liberal Jews 
are approaching the question, Was Jesus, after all, 
illegitimate, or was He divine and the Messiah? It 
never occurs to the liberal Christian, however, that he 
may be approaching a question which is the exact oppo- 


. site of this, although some so-called Christians already 


confess that they believe as the Jews do. Indeed, one 
minister in greater Boston, as one of his parishioners 
told me, announced, in his first sermon as pastor, his 
belief that Jesus was a natural son of Mary. Is it a 
sign of superior intelligence to prefer the Talmud and 
the Toldoth Jeshu to the New Testament as an 
authority in these matters? 

The Talmud passages are more or less cryptic, and 
it is doubtful whether anyone outside the narrow circle 
of expert Talmudists fully understands them. No one 
regards them as complimentary, and they are unques- 
tionably hostile. None of them have been retained in 
the Talmud since the edition of 1644; but they have 
been published, as originally written, by Professor 
Gustaf H. Dalman. With them as a basis, a scholar, 
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Heinrich Laible, published a treatise, Jesus Christus in 
Talmud; another, Johann Andreas Franck, published 
Jesus in-Talmude; and recently a third, Bernard Pick, 
Ph.D., D.D., published Jesus in the Talmud. From 
these the substance of the teachings can be gleaned. 

He is called Ben-Stada and Ben-Pandera. The 
meaning of the first is in dispute; but it probably refers 
to Mary as one “gone aside,” unfaithful. ‘The other is 
the supposed father with the regular prefix. In his 
Contra Celswm (1.82), Origen, near the middle of the 
third century, reproduced the story of the Jew who said 
that the carpenter betrothed to Mary repudiated her 
because she had broken faith with him and admitted a 
soldier named Panthera. That points to an early origin 
for the story itself. 

Even more significant is the statement in Gemara 
(49b): “Simeon Ben Azai said, ‘I have found in Jeru- 
salem a book of genealogies, and therein is written: 
“That Peloni is a mamzer.”’” Simeon Ben Azai lived 
in the first and second centuries. Peloni is one of the 
twenty-eight titles applied by Jews to Jesus, and mam- 
zer means an illegitimate son. That story cannot be 
late. 

Rabbi Akiba claimed that he had obtained a confes- 
sion from Mary—he perjured himself to get it—to the 
effect that she was in the time of her separation on her 
wedding day so that her husband remained away from 
her, but his best man did not, and that her child was by 
him. No stone was left unturned to prove that Jesus 
was not the son of Joseph, but a natural son of someone 
else. 

Rabbi Hia Bar Abba, about 216 4.D., said: “If the 
son of the harlot shall say to thee, “There be two Gods,’ ” 
etc., thereby assailing the birth of Jesus and admitting 
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his claim to divinity. Similarly, Rabbi Abahu, who 
lived in the third and fourth centuries, said that anyone 
claiming to be God and the Son of man was a liar. And 
Tertullian, writing about 197 a.p., said that at the 
second coming he would turn to the Jews and say, ““This 
is your. . . harlot’s son,” etc. (De Spectaculis, 
ch. 30). What room do these items leave for any sup- 
position that Joseph was the father of Jesus? Did any 
ever so suppose? 

The finished product of Jewish assaults on His birth 
is contained in the T'oldoth Jeshu, which is printed in 
Wagenseil’s Tela Ignea Satanae, with a translation in 
medieval Latin. This was published in 1681, with a 
refutation of the T'oldoth Jeshu. Such miracles as the 
raising of the dead and the curing of leprosy are freely 
admitted; but they are attributed, not to Egyptian 
magic, as in the Talmud, but to the use of the ineffable 
name (J HVE) obtained by stealth from a stone in the 
Holy of Holies. No other fault is charged to Jesus 
except lack of respect to some elders in His youth. 

The whole assault is against his birth. He is stig- 
matized as a mamzer and the son of a woman in her 
separation, MMZR WBN HNDH, and the charge is 
given in Greek in the Latin translation, poixédios kat 
drroxabnpévys vids. The Greek term is expressive, meaning “a 
product of adultery.” Details are given of the way in 
which a handsome, powerful, and notorious rake named 
Josephus Pandera overcame Mary during the days of 


_ her separation and begat a son. Her betrothed fled to 


Babylon for very shame, when he learned of her condi- 
tion, and never returned. The evidence for a supposi- 
tion of a fatherhood of Joseph is therefore nil. 

It only remains to sum up the situation after the 
Socratic method. All things considered, is it possible 
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to avoid the conclusion that the use of patronymics was 
a well established custom among the Hebrews and thaty) 
Jesus must have been so named? Could Luke havey 
found Him enrolled as anything but a Bar-Joseph? As) 
he knew well enough that He was not in reality a Bar-jj 
Joseph, could he well avoid calling attention to the facti 
that a custom had been followed in so naming J esusit 
That would remove any suggestion of self-contradiction} 
on his part and would justify his genealogy as he gave} 
it. What better solution is there? i 

Could Matthew, however, as a Jew, avoid ving 
the royal line, to prove Jesus a son of David? Could}) 
anyone but Mary be in that line to make Jesus truly a 
son of David? As women could not count, was it possi-|/ 
ble to put her in except by proxy? And who could se} 
serve except Joseph, her cousin and husband? 

Does Jacob vs. Heli offer any more difficulty than 
Shealtiel vs. Pedaiah, and does not the second really ex- | 
plain the first? Could Luke, the matter-of-fact Greek, k 
avoid actualities in his line? And could Matthew, the }) 
Oriental Hebrew, avoid theoretical and legal techni- / 
calities in his?’ What is the solution? I 

Again, is it possible to entertain any Joseph theory h 
as to the parentage of Jesus without disregarding every | 
scrap of real evidence both Christian and Jewish? And | 
if it is not, is it possible to reject the Virgin Birth and | 
still escape the conclusion that the Jews are and always | 
have been right in calling Him a mamzer? Was he 
that? Does His spotless character and amazing per- 


sonality so indicate? | 
In what respect does the solution herein suggested || 
fail to meet the situation? Coniah was cursed—no son | 
to sit on his throne. Assir might have been so reckoned. li 
He had no son. Shealtiel might have been technically }) 
} 
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_ so reckoned, and he had no son. He did not belong to 
| his father Neri, but to Assir. The next son, Malchiram, 
i had no son. Zerubbabel, therefore, the son of the next 
} one, Pedaiah, could not possibly be in Coniah’s line, 
| though he was transferred to the royal one. That may 
account for the constant use of Ben-Shealtiel with 
| Zerubbabel. That was the thing, the adoption, that 
| put him in the royal line. Both curses of Jeremiah’s 
| recording (22:30 and 36:30) must accordingly have 
' been fulfilled to the letter. 

Finally, is there a single point that has not been 
| covered in this outline of the situation? Assir can still 
| mean the “captive” and be a son-in-law of Coniah; for 
i names had a real significance in those days, even if we 
do ignore the fact constantly. And Joseph could be 
| reckoned as a “begotten” son of Jacob, though his father 
| was actually Heli; for he could be regarded as begotten 
| through a younger brother even as Zerubbabel was un- 
| doubtedly regarded, on the basis of the evidence. A 
| reason existed in each case, and it was an adequate 
i reason, as they saw things. What is the solution? 


BELMONT, MASSACHUSETTS. 


THE ROMAN QUESTION 


By P. WHITWELL WILSON 


Amonc the events following the Great War to which 
the historian will attach an especial significance there 
must be included the negotiation, the signature, and the 
ratification of a treaty of peace between the Pope of 
Rome and the Kingdom of Italy. It is a reconciliation 
that concerns not Italians alone and not alone those 
Roman Catholics who live outside Italy. Here is an 
appeal directed to the mind of man. 

Instinctively evangelical Christianity is sensible of a 
challenge. Enfranchised citizenship is none the less 
directly affected. If Rome can enter into a concordat 
with a secular state so bitterly alienated as Italy, and 
with a dynasty like the House of Savoy, of which the 
founder, Victor Emanuel, though a Catholic, was ex- 
communicated, nothing elsewhere seems to be impossi- 
ble. In Mexico, the quarrel between church and state 
has reached an adjustment; in France, the Republic 
is again, as the funeral of Marshal Foch revealed, re- 
sponsive at least to the Roman ceremonial; and we may 
take it that in every direction, not excluding Russia, it 
is the policy of the Papacy to adjust herself to the state, 
whatever it be, whether monarchy, dictatorship or re- 
public. Hence it is for the Christian church as a whole, 
more catholic than Catholicism itself, to consider the 
situation with knowledge and judgment. Let us begin, 
then, by examining it in terms to which no Roman 
Catholic of reasonable views, living in the United States, 
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could object; at the outset we will deal with the history 
of the problem. 

That the Bishop of Rome absorbed an atmosphere 
of imperial ambition is undeniable. That this ambition 
expressed itself in temporal power, is not less certain. 
But this is not the whole truth. The seat of the Empire 


was transferred to Constantinople. The city of Rome 


_ was not only in decay, but in chaos, and, in its govern- 


| ment, there was a real vacuum to be filled. It was on 


the ruins of paganism that the church rose to supremacy. 
To suggest an illustration, it was as if, in a South Sea 
island, the collapse of native culture, without any secu- 
lar alternative in sight, had forced the missionaries to 
act as civil administrators. Such, in essentials, was the 
origin of the papal sovereignty. 

With Rome as nucleus, the Papal States, as it were, 
accumulated. Estates were bequeathed to the church 
or otherwise acquired, and everywhere ownership im- 
plied a civil authority over the inhabitants. Indeed, at 


first sight, it seemed an ideal solution for the political 
_ troubles of a chaotic civilization. The rule of Christ? 


What could be better? Yet in actual fact, the experi- 


~ ment was a failure. 


Institutions are designed for purposes. A hospital 
may be perfectly equipped for healing the sick but very 


_ ill adapted to serve as a steamship or as a railway sta- 
tion. The church with its ceremonies, its pastoral cares, 


its theology, was not organized to collect taxes, punish 
criminals, and make wars. In fact, the attempt to work 
the political system debarred the church from its true 
mission which would improve and redeem the political 
system. The day came when the Pope was as rapacious 
in his exactions, as cruel in his tortures, as cynical in 
his diplomacy as any secular monarch, and in the nature 
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of things reform was impossible. A secular state, how- | 
ever organized, is subject ultimately to the control of its | 
citizens. But the Roman Church, even in its secular ) 4 
activities, claimed to be divine. However grave the : ] 
abuses of which the citizen might complain, he could not | 
rebel or even protest without impiety against God. In | 
a Christendom striving for a more equitable basis of || 
society the Papal States were by their very constitu- || 
tion compelled to be static. 

In particular they lay athwart the reasonable desire }| 
of the Italian people to achieve their unity as a nation. 
The basis of that unity could be only a civil sovereignty. |) 
Yet in such a civil sovereignty the Pope could never 
allow himself to be included. Federation would have 
been blasphemy, and Italian nationalism therefore had |) 
no choice, if Italy was to be a nation, except to obliterate 1 
the Papal States and even capture Rome itself. At} 
the very moment when, in 1870, a great council of the || 
church had accepted the Pope’s decree of infallibility | | 
this conquest was completed. The church was bitterly | 
humiliated. But in terms, she did not surrender. After ' 
all, it was not the only vicissitude of fortune that the | 
Papacy had suffered and, be it added, survived. As || 
tribune of Rome, what had happened to Rienzi? As | 
conqueror of the Pope, what had happened to a greater '} 
than Rienzi? In St. Helena, the Emperor Napoleon |} 
had ended his days. But the popes lived on. | 

The grudge against Italy was thus carefully cher- ; | 
ished. ‘There may be reasons why such a grudge has its | 
value. It was a grievance and every grievance arouses | | 
sympathy. The picture of a harmless and benevolent , 
old man, driven into seclusion by triumphant and god- ] 
less atheists and Freemasons, created a desired impres- } 
sion. Also, the Pope, regarding the Vatican as his 
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prison, was delivered from certain embarrassments. 
He need not travel. No visit paid to him by a person- 
age, however illustrious, need be returned. Everybody 
from anywhere knew where he was to be found. More- 
over, it could not be suggested that he, being Italian, 
with his College of Cardinals, also predominantly 
Italian, was playing Italy’s game. Their feud with 
Italy was a pledge that the Papacy is not national but 
international. Among many Roman ecclesiastics there 
have been misgivings over the present abandonment of 
an isolation at once so splendid and so convenient. 

But with every year that passed the situation became 
the more artificial. The capture of Rome had been un- 
doubtedly a terrible humiliation to the pride and the 
prestige of the church; but the grievance, however 
sharply resented by the clergy, had become a fait 
accompli. Any idea of restoring the Papal States faded 
away. Apart from any other circumstance, such a 
restoration would be a challenge to Catholic sentiment 
itself. The church has no longer to deal with autocrats 
and autocracies alone. In the New World, and even in 
the old, its contact is increasingly with democracy. It 
is thus significant that the Pope, in announcing the re- 
cent developments, should have emphasized the fact that 
his “subjects” are reduced to the fewest possible per- 
sons and that he will avoid as far as possible the exer- 
cise over them of a criminal jurisdiction. 

The fact is that, in Italy herself, a generation has 
arisen which is animated, neither by the enthusiasms of 
1870 nor by the embitterments. The excommunication 
of Victor Emanuel did not include his dynasty. His 
family were baptized into the church and therein mar- 
ried, absolved, and buried. Also, in Rome itself, the 
royal and papal aristocracy, living side by side, could 
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not remain wholly distinct societies. Cardinals began 
to be seen in circles unquestionably loyal to the throne. 
Traveling in Italy, they were allowed the rank of 
princes. A church not averse from display found it 
irksome to dwell once more in the catacombs of a tech- 
nical persecution. 

The isolation thus began to break down. Even in 
Italian uniform, soldiers were admitted to St. Peter’s, 
and when it was seen that the Pope’s automobile was 
registered under the municipality of Rome there was a 
mild sensation. Leo XIII had forbidden Italian 
Catholics to vote in elections. But Pius X permitted 
them to be organized under the Sicilian priest, Don 
Sturzo, in a definite political party; and in 1920 there 
was a more startling concession. Since 1870 no Catholic 
sovereign had visited the House of Savoy. But in 1920 
Pope Benedict XV lifted this ban on royal hospitality. 
At the Quirinal as well as the Vatican the King of 
Spain was a guest. During their entertainment by the 
King of Italy King George and Queen Mary also were 
received in audience by the Pope. Out of consideration 
to pontifical susceptibilities, these sovereigns drove first 
to their embassy in Rome, which technically is British 
soil, and from the embassy proceeded to the Vatican. 
The British visit, therefore, did not involve a recogni- 
tion by the Pope of the Italian court. After all, the 
Papal injunction had worked both ways. If sovereigns 
were not to be guests of the King it was very certain 
that the Supreme Pontiff also would be deprived of 
their courtesies. 

The present Pope is a man of wide learning and, 
within his dogmatic limitations, of liberal outlook. Of 
his popularity as Archbishop of Milan there was never 
a doubt and his exploits as an Alpine climber brought 
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him into contact with many English speaking friends, 
Protestant as well as Catholic. There is no doubt 
that he was elected by the College of Cardinals for 
the express purpose of settling the Roman Ques- 
tion. On the day of his election it was from the outer, 
not the inner, balcony of St. Peter’s that he blessed the 
multitudes waiting below in the Piazza; and there is the 
delightful story that, as prisoner of the Vatican, he had 
decided to make his first escape onto a baseball field, 
allotted near the Palace to the Knights of Columbus, 
but that a more formal emancipation was held to be 
advisable. 

To Mussolini the Roman Question was one ob- 
viously requiring an answer. In the hour of his triumph 
it seemed to be a tragedy that, within the city of Rome 
itself, there should be this shadow of authoritative dis- 
approval. First, it was agreed on both sides that Don 
Sturzo and his Catholic Party should be obliterated. 
Why a Catholic Party? Let Italy herself be Catholic. 
On the Freemasons war was declared. In the schools 
Catholic symbols were restored. With regard to mar- 
riage and the blessing of numerous children Mussolini’s 
views were the views of the priesthood. ‘That something 
important was in the wind gradually came to be sur- 
mised. Mussolini handed over to the Pope the impor- 
tant library of the Chigi Palace. The Pope was greatly 
distressed when the bullet of an English woman, de- 
mented over Ireland, grazed Mussolini’s nose. A 
factor, little mentioned but none the less important on 
that account, was finance. For years the Vatican has 
been short of money. The Pope has now no provinces 
under his control from which he might derive revenue. 
His income from Europe, and especially from Austria- 
Hungary, has been much reduced by the war. A state- 
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ment has been made that more than half of his contribu- 
tions are now sent from the United States, and, in any 
event, the Vatican has been contracting loans. That 
Italy should pay an indemnity of $105,000,000 to the 
Papal State is thus a circumstance not to be ignored. 

We now come to the reconciliation itself. Estimated 
in material terms it is a fact, doubtless, that this event 
is surrounded by trivialities of a merely curious and even 
an antiquarian interest. But it is never the size of a 
symbol that matters. It is the thing symbolized. The 
Papacy cherishes the memory of a long past. Its hopes 
embrace a long future. It is dreaming, not in visions of 
the here and now, but in visions of the everywhere and 
hereafter. The dream may be no more than a dream, 
but it is the dream, none the less and nothing else, that 
has to be interpreted. 

Never has the Pope surrended one iota of his title to 
be accepted by the world as a temporal sovereign. If 
successive pontiffs, though themselves Italian by birth, 
education, and sympathy, kept up the quarrel with Italy 
for more than half a century, this was the reason. The 
Law of Guarantees, passed by the Italian government 
after the capture of Rome in 1870, was not in itself un- 
fair. It secured to the Pope an unrestricted tenure of 
the Vatican, of St. John Lateran, and of the Castel 
Gandolfo. It conceded to him the salutes and courtesies 
usually accorded to the head of a state. It pledged 
Italy to respect his freedom of movement and communi- 
cation with the rest of the world. It conferred on him 
a subsidy of about $622,000 a year. If, then, the settle- 
ment was indignantly rejected, it was, broadly, for one 
reason only, and that reason essentially a matter of 
form. The very fact that the Law of Guarantees was 
a law, meant to the Vatican that Italy had endeavored 
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to legislate for the Pope. The result of that legislation, 
so it was intended, would have been to reduce the Pope 
to the standing of a pensioner of the Italian Parliament 
and chaplain of the Italian King. His authority as 
Supreme Pontiff would be no longer divine but political, 
and according to the vicissitudes of politics so would it 
fluctuate. The Law of Guarantees was thus repudi- 
ated; not a cent of the subsidy was ever accepted; and, 
as a proof that he tolerated no courtesies from the 
usurping and secular kingdom that surrounded him on 
every side, the Pope remained a “prisoner” in the palace 
which, out of his many palaces, he had selected as a 
refuge. 

It is this situation that has now been changed. The 
Pope has ceased to be—or in a less friendly phrase, to 
pose as—the prisoner of the Vatican. He emerges as 


‘a potentate, and the martyr of yesterday is today the 


monarch. Every detail in the announcements suggests 
an attribute of sovereignty. The territory included in 
the Vatican City may be no more extensive than many a 
private estate. Indeed, it was as such that it was recom- 
mended as a solution of the Roman Question by Cardi- 
nal Bourne of London. But none the less the territory 
is territory. It is no longer an area of Italy. However 
small it may be, it is independent, and at least large 
enough to include the embassies and the numerous insti- 
tutions which belong to the Papal system and now rest 
on soil that has been alienated. The army of the Pope, 
which in 1870 vainly attempted to defend the Eternal 
City against capture by Italian armies, is today a mere 
bodyguard of picturesque courtiers, some of them still 
clad in the red and yellow uniforms designed four cen- 
turies ago, it is said, by Michael Angelo. But that 
army, though a mere handful of troops, retains for the 
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Pope, as he believes, the right as successor of St. Peter 
to use the two swords, temporal as well as spiritual. 
The Pope’s navy, if ever it is built, will consist of no 
more, probably, than a yacht of modest dimensions. 
But the yacht will indicate that he enjoys the freedom 
of the seas. His post office asserts the right, during 
peace or war, to communicate with the faithful, as he 
recognizes them, throughout the world, unhindered by 
any censorship. His coinage may appear to be less im- 
portant as currency than as a keepsake, but it betokens 
the right to levy taxes and to receive indemnities. So 
with the passports, issued in the name of the Pope, and 
with all his other prerogatives as a sovereign. 

The question that has now to be considered is, What 
ought to be the attitude of evangelical Christianity and, 
we may add, of enfranchised citizenship toward this 
development? 

To this case we are bound to apply the tests of reli- 
gious equality. That principle, after all, is the basis at 
once of citizenship in the United States and in other 
democracies, and of British rule in India, under the 
famous proclamation of Queen Victoria. No Christian 
church, whether Eastern or evangelical, claims the tem- 
poral sovereignty enjoyed by the Pope. Nor is Chris- 
tianity alone to be considered. We have to apply 
equality also to the great religions of the East where 
there are or have been in modern times, so far as we are 
aware, two sovereignties also resting on a dual basis, 
temporal and spiritual. The Sultan of Turkey was also 
Caliph of Islam, and there is the Grand Llama of Tibet. 
Neither of those precedents would be welcomed as a 
compliment by Roman Catholics. Frankly, they would 
prefer that we consider the case of the Pope as unique— 
a phenomenon without parallel in history. 
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The treaty between Italy and the Vatican is not 


guaranteed by other powers. But, apart from the 


treaty, the diplomatic contacts of the Pope have been 
greatly elaborated. In 1914 there were two ambassa- 
dors and fourteen ministers accredited to the papal 
court, and the Pope had only five nuncios abroad. To- 
day there are nine ambassadors, nineteen ministers, and 
twenty-two nuncios. 

Here there may arise a fundamental question. Is 
the Vatican, or is it not, entitled to a seat in the League 
of Nations? At the outset let us say with emphasis 
that the influence of the church has been, and, we do not 
doubt, would be, wholeheartedly on the side of a per- 
manent international peace and many schemes for 
human betterment. But it still seems to us that the 
League, responsible as it is for the rights of minorities, 
including the Jews, would be confronted by a dilemma 
of the utmost delicacy if one religious faith alone were 
admitted as spokesman for itself. The cases parallel to 
that of the Vatican are Andorra, the mountain republic 
in the Pyrenees, and Monaco, on the shores of the 
Mediterranean, neither of which states are represented 
at Geneva. The Roman Catholic will reply that the 
Vatican is no mere Monaco and no mere Andorra, which 
is true. But wherein lies the difference? ‘Territory? 
No. Legal authority? No. The difference begins 
and ends with the church. If the Vatican establishes a 
claim at Geneva it means that any religion which can 
maintain a pied a terre as its headquarters, would be- 
come entitled to the same rights of access. 

Another issue affects the United States. The 
Vatican, as a territorial sovereignty, has been recog- 
nized. But to what extent, under the Constitution, is 
this republic permitted to receive and appoint ministers 
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for the conduct of relations with a spiritual sovereignty? 
It is a very interesting point of speculation. Certainly 
the United States sent ambassadors to Constantinople, 
and presumably she is free to accredit an envoy to Tibet. 
But would the Pope receive a foreign minister whose 
credentials expressly reserved any application to his 
spiritual mission? And would it be to the interest of the 
church to raise such an issue in a country so constituted 
as the United States? 

The conclusion of the treaty has been attended by 
incidents. On an occasion, not long ago, the King of 
Spain, received by the Pope, suggested that certain 
cardinals might be appointed, and had inflicted upon him 
a somewhat pointed ecclesiastical snub. Though grate- 
ful for Spain’s loyalty to the church, the Pope made it 
very plain that he is not dependent on any Hapsburg 
monarchy. The story of the two kings in Brentford 
suggests that relations between the Pope and Mussolini 
are still delicate. Just as Bismarck declared that, in 
Germany, there was not room both for the Hohen- 
zollerns and the Hapsburgs, so, in Italy, Fascism and 
Catholicism jostle each other. What about the Boy 
Scouts? Who is to run them—the priests or the pa- 
triots? So with education and other matters in which 
the rival supremacies of church and state are involved. 
Religious liberty? The Pope concedes it—but within 
juridical limits which exclude propaganda, and he in- 
sists that the Roman Church must be the church of the 
state and the nation. 

It is idle to pretend that the Supreme Pontiff and 
the Supreme Fascist mean the same thing. To Musso- 
lini, the church is an obscure Palestinian sect which was 
created by imperial Rome into a catholic grandeur. 
He sees the church merely as a historic adornment of 
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the Italian resurrection, and he would be equally pleased 


with a temple of Jupiter. To the Pope, as successor of 


| St. Peter, the church, even if clothed in Roman vest- 
/ ments, perpetuates the life and death of our Lord Jesus 
) Christ. 


The assertion of the Pope’s sovereignty has been 


accompanied, as might have been expected, by a blare 


of publicity. The dome of St. Peter’s has been illumi- 
nated by myriads of lights, for all the world to admire, 
and these spectacular happenings are to be followed, it 
is hinted, by an ecumenical] council, consisting of several 
thousands of cardinals and bishops. Here, so it has 
been suggested, the doctrine of the corporeal assump- 
tion of the Virgin Mary into Heaven, already widely 
believed in by Catholics, might be promulgated by the 
Pope. This would mean that her body as well as her 
soul had been translated into Paradise. In the mean- 
time the beatification and canonization of new saints has 
been proceeding amid ceremonies of gorgeous magnifi- 
cence, intended, as it were, to popularize and aggrandize 
the quiet and neglected dignity of personal holiness. 
Under the circumstances, it is, perhaps, no wonder 
that a sober suited Protestantism, not easy thus to 
mobilize into regiments, has been thrown somewhat into 
the shade. True, Protestantism has been appealing to 
the ear by means of the radio. But, on the silver screen, 
Catholicism, with its ceremonial, enjoys an advantage. 
The question is, What actual effect on human life is 
achieved by the pageantry? In so far as it expresses 
truly the majesty of Him who is King of Kings and 
Lord of Lords, His incarnate Deity and omnipotent 
salvation of sinners, we must accept what is signified, 
even if we are in doubt over the signs themselves. But 
in so far as the Pope and clergy are inserting their own 
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authority between the people and the Redeemer, and 


thus obscuring His love and grace, we must dissent from 


their methods. It may well be that multitudes do see 
the Christ in a church so organized. But there will 
always be multitudes who will find Him elsewhere. 
To the Modernist who belongs to the school of 
Bishop Barnes of Birmingham and Dean Inge of St. 


Paul’s these developments in Rome indicate no prog- | 
ress, but rather a Byzantine decay. ‘The appeal to the | 


eye, So it is argued, may be a symptom that the reason 
is atrophied, and let us confess frankly that our Lord 
did not foretell a kingdom coming with “observation.” 

It is manifest the Roman Church, like every church, 


has to face problems much more exacting than the | 


House of Savoy. The real concordat that is needed 
must be concluded with science and research. But the 
suggestion that the Roman Catholic Church is not intel- 
lectual, even if it were true, does not seem to settle the 


issue. Never was the church more efficient than under | 


the leadership of St. Paul who said with emphasis that — 
God had a use for foolish folk. The intellectuals are not _ 
always those who lead others to a Greater than them- — 
selves. Moreover, it would be a mistake to underesti- | 
mate the resources of scholarship and even of science | 
which are today inherent in the Roman Church. It was | 
as a librarian that the Pope was trained, and the reor- _ 
ganization of the Vatican Library by the Carnegie | 
Foundation under the guidance largely of Dr. W. W. | 
Bishop, a strong Protestant, has been but one of many © 
appeals made, and to be made, to an educated | 


democracy. 
The point on which we would welcome more precise 


information is, whether, with all her vast display, the | 
Church of Rome is really gaining ground. Are her sons | 


—— 
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| and daughters more numerous or less numerous than 
_ they were? It is suggested that, in Great Britain and 


the United States, her population, as it were, is not 


| showing a great or, it may be, any real increase. This 
means that the evangelical witness to Christ is more 
_ urgently needed than ever. Mankind, struggling with 


sin and burdened with sorrow, will not be saved by sym- 
bolism, however majestic. It is the touch of Christ 
Himself that alone will relieve these distresses. 

The political power of the Pope, if backed by Italy, 
might be important. It was certainly curious that re- 


_ gard for the attitude of Rome should have been enough 


to postpone an intended visit by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury to Jerusalem. But a Protestantism that is 
loyal to its clear view of the Redeemer and eager for 
His Gospel need suffer from no such influence. The 
Pope has politely but firmly rejected all idea of reunion 
with evangelical Christianity. He has insisted that his 
candle alone shall be radiant on his altar. Let Protes- 
tants turn their faces toward the Son of God, who alone 
is the light of the world. 


New YorRK. 


THE REVIEW | 


CURRENT THOUGHT AND ACTIVITY | 


OFTEN A SINGLE SENTENCE OR A SHORT PARAGRAPH WILL EX- + 
press some truth more vividly than would a lengthy article. , 
A brief utterance may also be surprisingly rich in suggestion. | 
While quotations here do not necessarily represent the views of | 
this quarterly, they do reflect some of the minds that are in- } 
fluencing our day: 


“Get down to the heart of faith and stake everything on 
that.”—The late Dr. John Kelman. | 


“The few, such as those with Gideon, are the people who | 
win victories.”,—North Carolina Christian Advocate. / 


“T am not interested in white supremacy; I am desperately | 
interested in character supremacy.”—Dr. E. Stanley Jones. 


“The public will listen to anybody so long as he is sincere | 
and not tedious.”—A. Wyatt Tilby in The Modern Churchman. 


“The Christian college is the second generation of the | 
Christian Church.”—John Andrew Holmes in The Congrega- | 


tionalist. 


“The great preachers have all been preachers whose mes- | 
sage was squarely founded on or sprang from Holy Writ.”— 
Dr. Robert W. Rogers. 


“The family is the only institution in which communism can : 
be made to work. Love is, after all, the solution of most social _ 
problems.”—Dean Inge. | 


“The true glory of any speech lies in its power to trans- | 
figure character. Its glory is the emergency of God in the | 
speaker.”—Event and Comment. 


“Some people spend so much time and energy in condemn- | 
ing evil that they have no time or energy left for the business © 
of overcoming it with good.”—The Congregationalist. 
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“Ecclesiasticism changed Kingdom to Church and narrowed 


__ that all-inclusive term to an institution and an organization.” 


—Rev. Henry Kendall Booth in Congregational National Coun- 
cil Sermon. 


“To be different is to be disagreeable. To be better or 
worse; to be wiser or less wise; to be nobler or less noble, may 


be excusable—but to be different never is.”—Rabbi Stephen 8. 
Wise. 


“With the expanding of knowledge among laymen, a 
leadership of culture, vision and spiritual magnetism becomes 
more essential than hitherto.”—D. W. Charlton in The Reli- 
gious Herald. 


“Think what you will of the church, but remember one 
thing: the best people in the community have always been in the 
church, and they always will be.”—Dr. Franklin H. Giddings 
of Columbia University. 


“Unfortunately, art is uncertain; it wilts away on fertile 
ground and blossoms unexpectedly among the rocks; only the 
mediocre in literature is thoroughly dependable.”—Malcolm 
Cowley in The New Republic. 


“A large number of young people who depart from their 
earlier faith during college years do not suffer so much from 
intellectual problems as from moral defects.”—William R. 
Moody in Record of Christian Work. 


“In a world where ‘good form’ is a religion, where the 
‘little laws that lackeys make’ often seem to have more 
authority than the commandments of God, any original Elijah 
would hardly be to men’s liking.” —F’. C. Hogarth in The Chris- 
tian Century. 


“Authority is just another name for the truth gained by, 
the insight given to, the past. The misfortune is that in organ- 
izing past insights their essential character is Jost: they become 
entombed in structures created for their perpetuity.”—Rev. 
C. J. Wright in The Modern Churchman. 


“The Holy Spirit is never given to be enjoyed as a luxury, 
merely to create peace and joy in the soul, to make a heaven 
of one human heart. He comes that he may be converted into 
duty, into obedience, into service for others, into helpfulness, 
into sacrifice.’—The Watchman-Examiner. 
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“Unless the preacher gets accustomed to deep diving while 
he is young, he is apt to swim shallower and shallower as he gets 
on in life. Unless he has once thought things through for him- 
self he will be at the mercy of every passing fad that blows.”— 
Edwin E- Slosson in The Christian Advocate. 

“Take the doctrines of the Trinity, of Redemption, of the 
world to come, of forgiveness, of the character of God. Nature 
is silent on all of this; science has no announcement to make; 
philosophy confesses her inability to touch these themes and we 
are restricted to the pages of the Book.”—The Presbyterian. 

“Where the Church has a real message it need seek no other 
authority than that of the gospel it has to proclaim. If it be a 
gospel of power to salvation, communities will discover the 
fact. If it be a mere pretence of a gospel, without inherent 
power, no external prestige or organization can make it speak 
with authority.”—The Congregationalist. 


TuHIs Is AN OVERTURNING AGE. A SCIENTIST PUBLISHES A BOOK 
after years of patient research, but he knows that before the 
reviewers are through with it some newer work may render his 
own obsolete. It seems impossible to say “the last word” on 
anything. Everyone who reads at all widely will verify this. 
Even those physical sciences that were supposed to rest se- 
curely upon foundations of sure knowledge must be rebuilt, for 
the foundations have been shaken. 

But what of religion, or more specifically, Christianity? 
Have we even here no certainty? The confusion of tongues on 
all religious themes might almost incline one to a negative 
answer. What leader shall we follow? Can we rest assured 
that any teacher’s conclusions will not be overturned presently 
by the more comprehensive and incisive argument of some 
adverse thinker? The difficulty with many of us here is that 
we fail to differentiate between the essential nature of the 
Christian religion on the one hand, and that of science and 
philosophy on the other. Let the believer once grasp the fact 
that, in the one case, he has to do primarily with revelation 
from the Source of truth, and, in the other, with ideas that 
derive from human intelligence, and he has found his bearings. 
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A striking thing about Christian history is that its most 


fruitful seasons, its most progressive periods, its most trium- 
_phant moments do not result from breaking new trails for the 


mind, but from getting the soul back on the King’s highway. 
In everything men are saying, “We are on the eve of tremen- 
dous changes,” and they are looking for something unpre- 


k. cedented. Has the church of Christ any such anticipation? 


Yes; but not in the nature of something more bewildering that 
anything known before. There is a growing hope that we are 
approaching a recovery of great spiritual truths and forces 
that have been neglected and denied by minds confused in the 
vast swirl of things during recent decades. One prophet of 
this hope is Dr. E. Stanley Jones, who said in a London address 
just before his recent return to India: 


“T think we are trembling on the eve of a spiritual awaken- 
ing throughout the world. Somehow I sense it among classes 
that you would not think had any spiritual longings or yearn- 
ings. I was recently at Columbia University in a students’ 
meeting, and the subject assigned to me was this: ‘My Per- 
sonal Religious Experience.’ Now of all the places in the world 
where I would hesitate to strip my soul bare, that place would 
be mechanistic Columbia, but before I had gone very far I 
discovered that we were just folks, that mechanistic philosophy 
or psychology had not gone so deep that it uprooted those 
things that are elemental, for, before we are psychologists, we 
are people, and sometimes we survive the psychology and remain 
people. 

“JT had luncheon with the millionaires of Wall Street, and 
of all the hard-shelled people in the world who would be im- 
pervious to religious influences, they seemed to be the ones; but 
in a little while we forgot about being millionaires and mission- 
ary, and we were just folks wanting something. They were 
children knocking at the gates of life and wanting something— 
God, life. 

“The students are supposed to be blasé and hard-shelled. 
I found if you could get to it that there was a deep, underlying 
hunger in the student world. They were impatient of bunkum, 
of cant, of hypocrisy, and they loathed veneer, but I found 
those students looked you straight in the eye, and said: ‘Is 
there anything real in it? If so, in Heaven’s name, tell us!’ 


7 
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“T feel we are on the verge of one of the greatest spiritual | 
awakenings, if we can meet it, that the world has seen in many — 
a century. There is an upsurge of spiritual craving through- | 
out the world.” | 


Ir Is VERY EVIDENT THAT WE ARE SUFFERING FROM A SPIRITUAL 


drought of unusual severity, and many are both praying and — 


scanning the religious sky for a cloud “as small as a man’s 
hand.” The weather sign that Elijah’s servant reported after 
his persistent observations did not amount to much at first, 
but the power and promise back of it were unfailing. As we 
have access to the God of Elijah, hope lives in us. 

Surely the picture of our spiritual distress would be enough 
to arouse despair, were we ignorant of God’s dealings with men 
in all religious history and of His eagerness to have appeals 
from prophetic souls that He may answer them. Here is an 
editorial portrayal of the situation, by Zion’s Herald: 


“Have beauty and the appreciation of beauty completely 


left us? Look at the ugly buildings in the great cities, the | 
bill-boards by the roadside, the endless rows of identical houses | 


in.the factory town. Look at the treeless streets, the drab 
apartments. Listen to the band. Bang, bang, screech. Read 
the poetic drivel of our day. Mark the selfishness of modern 
domestic life. Where is beauty? And yet without beauty we 
cannot live. Is not all this twentieth-century ugliness con- 
nected with the increase of suicide rates? There are stranger 
explanations for the present wave of self-destruction that is 
sweeping over the land. 


“The great need of the hour is not military leaders, barons _ 
of big business, go-getters. No, a thousand times no! If we | 
are to go on living, we must have great poets, great artists, | 


great souls. We must recapture beauty. 


“Where is intelligence? There are plenty of flashy opin- | 
ions, of superficial ideas. We have more or less mastered _ 


formal logic. We can rationalize. We can employ mechanical | 


technique. The results in these fields are startling. But 


where is penetration? Where is the grasp of the Reality at the | 
center of the universe? Where is that which the Greeks called | 


‘wisdom’? We look in vain. Men can build a house, but they 
do not know what it is for. They can secure an education and 
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then fail to understand what todo with it. We are in too much 
of a hurry for wisdom. ‘Short cuts’ is our motto. Feverishly 
we run around in circles, proclaim great things, and build huge 
and imposing monuments to our fundamental lack of intelli- 
gence. 

“There is a dearth of vital religion in this year 1929. 
Plenty of churches. Plenty of plans to make them ‘go.’ But 
where is that vivid sense of the immediate presence of God 
which ‘can influence a man’s every action? How many of us 
are aware of the vast resources of spiritual power ready to be 
released in us in answer to simple obedience to the divine will? 
We have lost Reality. We are wandering about in a maze of 
forms. We are living on the surface when we ought to be 
abiding in the great Heart of the world. 

“Religion was never better advertised than it is today. 
Worship probably was never carried on more decently and in 
order than it is now. Preachers were never better trained. 
Laymen were never more ‘intelligent.”, But where is the life of 
it all? Something is gone. Significance has escaped us. 

“Yes, it is a desert world. We are victims of a long ‘dry 
spell.’ But let no one think that the end has come. History 
is a cycle of multiplied centuries and often repeats itself. 
Many a time in the annals of the race heretofore, there have 
been burning droughts out of which men have emerged after 
much weary suffering to grasp with new zeal and understand- 
ing the great Reality of which this world is the language and 
expression. The rain will come!” 


SocIAL SALVATION, EXCEPT AS THIS COMPREHENDS INDIVIDUAL 
salvation, is a more or less meaningless term. This is coming 
to be seen again quite clearly. We have a deep admiration 
for earnest people who are so moved by compassion for the 
great masses of sinning, suffering, and oppressed humanity 
that they devote themselves to thought and labor to the end 
that great sections of the race may be lifted to a better plane 
of life on earth. But as long as sin remains the underlying 
cause of human woe the sinner himself must be the chief object 
of any permanently successful effort to improve life. Says 
Rey. George Jackson in the Manchester Guardian: 


“Progress in religion, as in some other things, seems only 
to be secured by a series of zigzags. Human nature, Martin 
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Luther once said, is like a drunken peasant: you put him up} 
on one side of the horse and he falls off on the other. Our! 
minds pass for a time under the sway of some great truth or | 
set of truths, to the complete temporary neglect of opposite ; 
and complementary truths. Presently reaction sets in, and | 
we turn once more to that which we had despised and rejected. | 
The ‘note’ of early evangelicalism was its supreme concern for } 
the salvation of the individual; that secured, it too readily 
assumed that everything would come right of itself. The} 
watchword of the last generation has been rather social salva- | 
tion. But we are also coming to see again, what eager apostles } 
of social salvation sometimes forgot, that the Church’s first 
and greatest work, upon which in the long run all else must 
depend, is the redemption of the individual, or, to speak more } 
simply, the making of good men and women.” | 


Wuy ARE MANUFACTURERS SO EAGER TO PUBLISH TESTIMONIALS }/ 
as to the merits of their goods? Because these tell of results, |) 
and results are the supreme test of everything, and the public } 
is more impressed by the unstudied praise of results by some | 
purchaser than by any other advertising a concern can put out. , 
But this rule applies to things far beyond the commercial 
world. Why is the mission on the back street usually so much | 
more productive of conversions than the church on the avenue > 
where the same truth is delivered. Because there are more ') 
striking evidences of the power of the Gospel in the mission 
than in the church. One man born blind returning to his vil- | 
lage after the Lord had given him sight was a more effective 
preacher of Christ’s power than a score of his fellow villagers }” 
with normal vision could be. So we need personal testimony as }) 
to the saving power of Jesus Christ more than any other kind |) 
of message. But modern conditions are discouraging it. As 1 
Dr. John McDowell says: | 

“Personal testimony and service for Christ have no rivals | 
in effectiveness in work for the kingdom. Modern Christianity, | 
like modern sport, is suffering from professionalism. The }) 
volunteer is failing, the paid agent is taking his place in the} 
work of the church. This increases financial strain, it reduces || 
the number of voluntary workers from whom the church must | 
choose her separated ministry, and most serious of all, it de- | 
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prives the church of the convincing witness of men and women 
who have nothing to gain but it may be much to lose by a frank 
confession of Christ.” 


ONE OF THE SIGNS THAT ENCOURAGE HOPE FOR A REVIVAL OF 
sound religion is that people are beginning to be heartily weary 
of controversy over the nonessentials of the faith. It is hard 
for some good folks to understand that the Lord may not have 
committed to them the most perfect and complete interpreta- 
tion of every truth He has revealed, down to its last detail. 
Not only so, but such poor souls find it hard to fellowship with 
any who do not endorse their uttermost ideas. 

When in this country recently Dr. J. Stuart Holden, in 
the course of an address upon our Lord’s return, gave a strik- 
ing and amusing illustration on this point. He was talking to 
a good brother he met on his trip and happened to speak 
admiringly of another man. “O yes,” was the grudging re- 
sponse, “‘he’s a good man; but he’s very unsound on the tribu- 
lation.” 

On this point of senseless and harmful controversy, a 
fellow editor has quoted this passage from a sermon by John 
Wesley: 

“Near fifty years ago, a great and good man, Dr. Potter, 
then Archbishop of Canterbury, gave me an advice, for which 
I have ever since had occasion to bless God: ‘If you desire to 
be extensively useful, do not spend your time and strength in 
contending for or against such things as be of a disputable 
nature; but in testifying against open, notorious vice, and in 
promoting real, essential holiness.’ Let us keep to this: leaving 
a thousand disputable points to those that have no better busi- 
ness than to toss the ball of controversy to and fro; let us keep 
close to our point. Let us bear a fruitful testimony in our 
several stations against all ungodliness and unrighteousness ; 
and with all our might recommend that inward and outward 
holiness, ‘without which no man shall see the Lord’!” 


NEVER HAVE OUR MINISTERS ENJOYED AS THOROUGH EDUCA- 
tional preparation as in these days, and never, in all proba- 
bility, have they been more severely criticized, as a class, for 


. 
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ineffectiveness respecting the greatest aims of their work. | 
Indeed, the religiously alert and intelligent layman seems to be | 
“camping on the trail” of the preacher more than ever he did. 


He wants to know, for one thing, why the preacher wanders so || 
far afield to find “topics” for sermons when the people are | 
eager to have the Scriptures expounded and the great truths | 


of their religion brought home to them. Says Edwin E. 
Slosson, Director of Science Service, Washington, in The 
Christian Advocate: 


“In the intellectual crisis of the present, which comes from 
the sudden influx of novel and unassimilated facts and theories 


from scientific research, we are not getting the help that we | 


have a right to expect from those who now occupy our pulpits, 


and I fear that we shall get still less from their successors. | 


For, either from lack of taste or from defect of training, the 
graduates from our best theological seminaries do not seem to 
be concerned with such questions. The theological students I 
meet nowadays are good fellows, earnest, energetic, devout, 
ambitious, and liberal-minded. ‘They seem to be smartly up to 
date and keenly alive on all topics but one, and that is theology. 
Most of them do not seem to have any, or any interest in any. 


By theology I do not mean a particular system of dogmatic — 
doctrine, but rather the habit of thinking about the funda-— 


mentals of faith and reason, about the metaphysics that lie at 
the base of physics, the psychology that controls character and 
motivation, the personal philosophy that is the compass of | 
conduct. It is the schools of science, not the schools of theol- | 


ogy, that are turning out the thinkers in such fields.” 


How Long Is IT GOING TO TAKE CERTAIN OF OUR MINISTERIAL 
intellectuals to learn that people quickly tire of doubts and 
negations? A certain business man, expressing his admiration 
for a famous American lawyer, said that he could get plenty 
of lawyers who were able to tell him what he could not do, but 
that the man in question was the only one he knew who told him 
what he could do. A lot of preachers, especially among the 
more recent graduates, are continually explaining that we no 
longer need to accept this or that doctrine held by our fathers. 
Such deliverances produce results that amount to just about 
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_ zero at their best, and are measured on the minus scale at their 


worst. Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, Warden of St. Stephen’s 
College, bears this testimony in the matter: 

“In the college of which I have the honor to be the head a 
committee of the students asked this year that all the college 
preachers be requested to speak upon one subject, ‘Things I 
Live By.’ Then students made an interesting commentary on 
pulpit utterances in general. They said: 

“**Most preachers assume that we know the fundamentals 
of the Christian religion,—which we don’t,—or else they tell us 
everlastingly about doubts and how to deal with them.’ 

*<Aren’t you interested in doubts?” I asked. 

“No,” they answered. ‘Who is?’ 

“So I asked those who were to preach to us to speak of 
things of which they were certain, in which they put their 
faith and confidence, by which they formed their lives.” 


For sEVERAL YEARS THE QUESTION OF THE RELIGIOUS BELIEFS 
and views of students has been a favorite topic for the press, 
religious and secular. It might almost be supposed that the 
future of Christianity depended upon the opinions of our un- 
dergraduates. One wonders if a study of the religious attitudes 
of an equal number of, say, mechanics of student age would 
reveal conditions differing very greatly from those of our 
college population. The Homiletic Review has given the views 
of a Yale senior, Mr. E. McClung Fleming, on campus views 
of religion. He shows the effects of modern science and of 
destructive criticism on the student mind, and thus expresses 
his ideas of the result, including a significant remark upon 
the influence of present tendencies in thought on the average 
student’s code of ethics: 

“The student, if seldom aggressively antagonistic to reli- 
gion, yet feels it to lie outside of his every-day life, his vital 
interests, or daily needs. He will go his way, religion can go 
hers. Or, commonly, if intellectual assent is given to the 
broader religious assertions, there is little inner response to 
its demands. Remarkably few students possess really meaning- 
ful convictions about religion which they are consciously pratc- 
tising. Another aspect of this alienation is evident in the 
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common query witnessing to the ‘pressure of the pragmatic } 


attitude. ‘Why should I be interested? What of real value 
can you show me that religion has to offer?’ Religion is thus 
often felt to be just another one of those many agencies out- 
side us competing for our patronage, and which must therefore 
prove its own case or lose our support. In other words, a num- 
ber of forces have combined to eliminate any sense of responsi- 
bility for or membership in the area of religion on the part of 
the student; and instead of finding in the truth never presented 
to him—that religion is still in the making—a challenge that 
enlists his support in an endeavor to experience and express 
in new forms, new terms, new actions, the meaningful values of 
religious experience, he is encouraged to regard as none of his 
business this concern of other men. For himself, the ordinary 
student will be satisfied to follow a private code of ethics or 
adhere to a personal philosophy of life generally considered to 
be adequate to the exigencies of his moral life. It is widely 
felt that there is little value or need in organizing or institu- 
tionalizing these intimately personal considerations.” 


THE STUDENT IS NOT THE ONLY ONE TROUBLED BY RELIGIOUS 
questions and doubts. Since we are passing through a period 


of negations, and as negations are never satisfying, it is hardly | 
surprising to find the mature scholarly mind much disturbed | 
over the whole problem of God’s revelation of Himself to men. | 
The more capable one is of high intuition and profound 1 
thought, the more acute will be his spirtual unrest, and in such | 


cases it is a good thing to ignore those means of seeking relief 
that are proving to have little or no value. Recently a pro- 


fessor of the history and literature of religion in one of the | 


leading Eastern colleges wrote to a friend a letter with this 
revealing passage: 


“T believe my religious problems are even greater than 
they were last year. I am much troubled as to the place of 


historic revelation in religion. As I said Christmas time, it | 
seems to me the lines are drawn pretty close between those who | 
discard almost completely the Bible and the classic experiences — 


it pictures and those who disregard it completely. I can’t see 


that philosophy is giving us much of a clue that is really con- 


structive. If it were just an interesting question with which | 


we might entertain ourselves, I shouldn’t be so much exercised. 


{ 


a ag 
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_ It seems to me most emphatically to be a terribly earnest and 


momentous question.” 


SOME OF THE KEENEST CRITICISMS OF RELIGIOUS AFFAIRS COME 
from the secular world. There is a sense in which men of the 
world are better trained to appraise values than are profes- 
sional religious leaders. The latter are interested witnesses, 
while the former often look on with what might be called a 
serious detachment. This incisive analysis of the relation be- 
tween the generosity of the church and its spiritual life comes 
from the editorial columns of the Journal, Milwaukee: 


“Ts the faith of the fathers holding its own? There is the 
real question raised when a great denomination in America 
reports that its churches are not giving as much as formerly 
for foreign missions. Similar word has came from other de- 
nominations. Their numbers were never so great, their people 
never were better off. But contributions to carrying the gos- 
pel abroad have not kept pace with this growing wealth; they 
have even declined from what they were. 

“This does not mean that the practical working of foreign 
missions is being questioned. That always has been questioned 
outside the church, but not by the church-givers. In propor- 
tion as their religion means something to them, they believe its 
benefit ought to be extended to all humanity. If mission work 
can be bettered, well and good; but they know what it has done 
to relieve human suffering and better the position of women 
and children justifies the cost. If they are now giving less, 
it is not a loss of faith in missions, but a decline of interest in 
their own religion. 

“Zeal for spreading Christianity is the thermometer of 
church zeal and interest. It always has been. And when the 
churches give less for missions, it is even more serious as a sign 
of church decline than in the retrenchment it enforces in the 
foreign field. True, money is being spent on new churches and 
finer surroundings and better music. In an age which sees 
comforts and luxuries added constantly to homes, some of this 
will be reflected in handsomer church edifices and better pro- 
grams. But even for their own comforts the proportion of 
their income that church members give is less than it was. 

“Is the faith of our fathers losing its hold in America? 
That is more serious than most of the questions we hear asked 
today. It makes a somber tone in the picture of a country at 
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its wealthiest. For it is written that where our treasure iss 
there will our heart be also.” 


THE EVANGELICAL CHURCHES AS A WHOLE HAVE BEEN SUFFER- 
ing from a season of lessened missionary zeal and activity.) 
Various causes have been assigned, one of them being the effect 
of the spread of liberal theology. But, whatever the explana- 
tion of the trouble, signs at present point to a more hopeful 
state of affairs. The Student Volunteer Bulletin informs us! 
that more missionaries sailed in 1928 than in 1927, and, fur-| 
ther, that this was the first year since 1920 that there was 
shown an increase over the previous year. It also says that| 
the financial situation is improving. Respecting the number } 
of missionaries going to the field, and the need in recruits, the : 
Bulletin says: 


“Outgoing missionaries last year numbered 667. Yet it} 
must be remembered that even these 667 new missionaries whe ) 
did sail in 1928 are not enough to maintain missionary per- + 
sonnel abroad at the present totals. Conservative estimates } 
state that at least 1,500 new missionaries are needed annually / 
to make good the inevitable losses, due to retirement, ill-health, , 
and other causes, of the total Protestant mission forces of | 
about 30,000 missionaries. In the past, North America has ; 
furnished over four-sevenths of that total. This means that | 
at least 850 new missionaries will be needed each year from | 
North America if our boards are to maintain their present | 
missionary forces. However, the average for the past three | 
years has been 28 per cent. below the required replacaaaa| 
number.” 


| 


Our AMERICAN CHURCHES HAVE A GREAT OPPORTUNITY AND | 
duty with respect to the foreigners who have come, and are_ 
coming, to this land. Large numbers of them have little or no | 
knowledge of the evangelical faith, and because of this they — 
are proper objects of evangelizing work. Mr. St. John Ervine, 
in the Evening Standard, London, gives us a vivid idea of the 
great numbers in the major alien groups in our country: 


“All of the races of Europe are present in great numbers 
in America. There are more Italians in New York than there 


| 
, 
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are in Rome. There are nearly as many Irish-born men and 
women in the United States as there are in the whole of North- 
ern Ireland. There are more Norwegians, born in Norway, in 
America, than there are in Oslo and Bergen together, and 
nearly as many Swedes, born in Sweden, as there are in Stock- 
holm and Goteborg together. New York is the largest Jewish 
city in the world, and there are nearly as many Russian-born 
Russians in America as there are in Leningrad.” 


THE GROWING INTEREST AND STRENGTH OF THE LAITY IN CHURCH 
life and affairs is a sign of vitality. No matter how able and 
untiring the pastor, the church that depends on him to supply 
its power and keep its activities going may have a name that it 
lives, but is dead. This, of course, does not apply only to the 
temporal side of the church, but, first of all, to its spiritual 
life. We need laymen who by their lives and words both, but 
especially their lives, are a continual testimony to the trans- 


_ forming and keeping power of the Gospel of our divine Saviour 


and Lord. They are the very heart of the church. Dr. Carl 
H. Elmore has given us this reminder of some of the things the 
layman has done in various fields and of the futility of seeking 
to delegate duties that belong to us: 


“It was not an aeronautic expert who made possible the 
triumphs of aviation which grace our times: it was two bicycle- 
repairers in an Ohio town. The American Federation of Labor, 
one of the greatest forces in our national life, owes its prestige 
not to a sociologist nor a scientifically trained organizer, but 
to the labors of a plain cigar-maker. The American Red Cross 
was born not in the mind of a nurse, but in that of a school 
teacher. The Y. M. C. A. was not the creation of some minis- 
ter. It began under the roof of a simple business man who was 
concerned about the young men in his employ. The first Sun- 
day school was not set up by a church. It happened in the 
shop of a cobbler who pushed back his bench and invited the 
ragged children of the streets to gather about him. Yes, it was 
a carpenter, and not a rabbi, who established the kingdom of 
God upon the earth. 

“God knows we have our problems today, but we shall 
never solve them by relegating them into the hands of pro- 
fessionals. We cannot drop the church upon the shoulders 
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of the minister and expect it to prosper. We cannot leave; 
politics to politicians and hope to see democracy mount to| 
triumph. We cannot resign our social difficulties to secretaries | 
and paid executives and count upon seeing poverty and ignor-; 
ance and lawlessness vanish from our midst. I would ee | 
depreciate expert guidance and leadership, but in the last 
analysis it is a man whom men will follow, and not a mere ex-+ 
pert. Shamgar summons every one of us to higher duties and | 

wider responsibilities when he demonstrates that an ox-goad 
has a place in the battle, that a tool may be made a weapon.” 


Dors PLEASURE IN ITSELF FURNISH AN ESCAPE FROM a | 
ness? A certain light philosophy answers in the affirmative, 
but only a light philosophy can be content with the answer. 

Of course, one must define pleasure, but here it connotes those } 
pursuits that appeal to the natural senses and which have no 
aim but themselves. Peace, joy, satisfaction are higher forms 
of gratification and imply noble striving for their attainment. 

In writing about poetry, in the Methodist press, Dr. John A. | 
Hutton thus brings out the emptiness of a life that makes | 
pleasure the great objective: 


“There is one note in all our romantic poetry hitherto | 
which it rather amazes me is so seldom struck to-day, for I 
should think it was almost more than due. You have it in| 
Catullus, and you have it in Burns; the sense that, however 
men may try to persuade themselves otherwise, there is no 
sound happiness for such a being as man in any low or merely 
forgetful escape from life. Thus it comes to pass that per- 
haps the saddest and most pathetic lines that have been penned 
have been penned by youths of genius of that romantic cast, | 
Byron and Shelley and Keats and Chatterton and Poe and 
Burns. If a man wants any corroboration of the truth of the 
Hedonistic paradox—that to pursue pleasure is not to attain | 
it—I commend him to read the Romanticists who have exulted 
in the life of the senses. He will not have to read long. 

* ‘Still, thou art blest compared wi’ me. 
The present only toucheth thee; 
But, och, I backward cast my eye 

On prospect drear. 
And forward, though I canna’ see, 
I guess and fear.’ ” 
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AN ANONYMOUS coNnTRIBUTOR TO THE WarcHMAN-ExaMINER 
sent in a paper upon Science and God in which it was made 
pretty clear that atheism could not look to science for com- 
fort. It might almost be said that God has become a scientific 
necessity. That is, investigations into the nature of the 
universe have been carried so far that the last underlying laws 
almost seem reached—and yet there is dimly perceived beyond 
them a power not subject to any discoverable law. The writer 
mentioned says: 


“For thirty years I have followed the proceedings of con- 
ventions of men of science. Seldom has the existence of God 
been brought into question. When it has the reasons for 
denying or questioning that existence have not been held valid. 
Within the past year the British and the French Associations 
for the Advancement of Science have with great unanimity gone 
on record to the effect that the evidences of a supreme intelli- 
gence are conclusive and that science has nothing to controvert 
these evidences. 

“Sir Wiliam Bragg, in his recent address accepting the 
presidency of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, urged his fellow scientists to be conservative in making 
assertions adverse to the accepted views of mankind, and drew 
attention to the large number of theories that had been ex- 
ploded after science was so sure of them that they were printed 
in the text books and taught in the great instiutions of learn- 
ing. In the past twenty years, he declared, eleven major 
theories held by men of science had been abandoned. Con- 
tinuing he said: 

“‘ “When I am asked if science contradicts the Bible I often 
' inquire of my questioner if he means present day science or that 
of yesterday, for many of the deductions of science of yester- 
day are in the discard today, and many of the theories of 
science of today will share the same fate tomorrow.’ ” 


Ir Is CURIOUS TO SEE WHAT TROUBLE SOME PEOPLE HAVE ABOUT 
religious creeds. They seem obsessed with a fear that, if they 
subscribe to the creed of the church, they will in some mysteri- 
ous way surrender their intellectual freedom and weaken 
their reasoning powers. This is all the more remarkable 
since men are continually announcing their creeds on every- 
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thing else—politics, business, science, philosophy, moral con-; 
duct, health. You may often hear someone proclaiming some} 
creed of his on a train or boat or wherever people gather. 
Professor A. E. Taylor of the University of Edinburgh has 5 


contributed to The Spectator a paper upon The Substance of : 
Faith, in which he gives this brief genesis of Christian creeds: | 


“In the lives of the saints, past and present, we are con- 
fronted with an ‘authority of the universal Church’ which is 
all the more undeniable that we cannot locate it in a precisely / 
circumscribed body or crystallize its expression into an unam- 
biguous formula. It is from the historical record of these } 
saintly lives that we learn that life of a new and unique quality 
has indeed entered the world, with whom it makes its entrance, 
and by whom it is still sustained. There are those who, even | 
with the record before them, seem incapable of seeing that the | 
life is there; spiritual vision, like bodily, is not bestowed, so far | 
as we can perceive, on all equally. But to those who are not | 
born blind, the sight of the fact begets the confidence that | 
Christ can be to us all and more than He has been to those who — 
have gone before us, if only we will but let Him. ‘To-day ye 
shall know that the Lord will come, and to-morrow His glory 
shall be seen.” Have we not here the faith which is at once the 
necessary and the sufficient condition of ‘coming to God’ 
through Christ, the substantia, or groundwork, upon which all 
future progress can and must be built? 

“Now such a confidence that Christ can and will do for 
us ‘more than we can ask or think,’ sufficient as it may be for 
a beginning of the Christian life, is still what the theologians 
have called fides informis, an unshaped faith. It has implica- 
tions which do not appear on the surface. The originally 
‘shapeless’ faith with which we have started only takes definite 
shape and fashion as a fides formata when we go on to ask what 
Christ must be if He is indeed able to do for us more than we 
can ask or think. It is from the serious meditation of this 
question, carried on by generations of devout men living the 
life of faith, under the guidance of great minds, that the for- 
mulated creeds of Christendom have arisen. They have arisen, 
moreover, in the main, in response to real practical needs of 
the Christian life. For the most part, the presence of a clause 
in such a confession means that it is desired to deny some specu- 
lation which would strike at the root of our confidence that 
Christ really can meet all our needs in life and in death. An 
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_ article does not find its way into a great creed and maintain its 
place there unless, in the first instance, there is a general con- 
sensus of the great body of those who are most seriously setting 
themselves to practise the Christian life that a safeguard is 
needed against some real impoverishment of that life, and there 
has been a permanent agreement among those who have medi- 
| tated the problem most earnestly that the formula adopted is 
| the least unsatisfactory of available safeguards. 

: “This is why it is no mark of wisdom or modesty to join 
| lightly in the too popular disparagement of creeds and theolo- 
gians. It is with our knowledge of God, as it is with our 
_ knowledge of everything else; no man is ever fully alive to all 
_ the implications of his own convictions; it is much if, with the 
assistance of all the past and the present can do for us, we 
come gradually to see the most important of these implications 
with a real personal insight.” 


Ir Is PROBABLE THAT THE MAJORITY OF INTELLIGENT CHURCH 
-members would willingly see the union of all communions which 
agree on the great essentials of the Christian faith. But this 
inevitably means that individuals must consent to see omitted 
from the creed of a united church and from its rules certain 
items bound up with the history of their own present denomina- 
tions. Not being held in common now, such items would prevent 
any union if it were proposed to retain them. If the individual 
members, however, come to realize that Christian justice, 
charity, and wisdom demand that we do not seek to impose on 
one another articles of belief that are admittedly not vital and 
to which not all can subscribe, then these can be left out of 
consideration in endeavoring to bring the churches together. 

The general principle of course is, that, in any organiza- 
tion of free men, each added demand. upon belief or consent is 
also an added element of friction and a possible cause of divi- 
sion. Conversely, when people unite for any purpose, the fewer 
such demands there are, the larger the prospect for harmony 
and permanence. 

But, though not insisted upon by the individual as binding 
upon his brethren, his private beliefs and conscientious scru- 
ples will have to have some provision made for them. If the 
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churches merge, the resulting ecclesiastical organization can- 
not be overly rigid, but must be of such a nature as to accom- 
modate_all individual preferences consistent with sound faith 
and upright life. The Review of Reviews publishes an article 
by Samuel McCrea Cavert, General Secretary of the Federal 


Council of the Churches of Christ in America, in which par- | 


ticular attention is paid to the point under consideration, as 
appears in this quotation: 


“But before we can get much further in urging a united 


Church on an inclusive scale it is of fundamental importance to 
raise the prior question as to what kind of a united Church we 
want. Whether a united Church is possible, or even desirable, 
depends upon the type of church which is to be substituted for 


our present denominations. Church union is in itself no | 
panacea for our ills. Everything hinges upon the spirit which | 


animates it. 


“In seeking to answer the question, ‘What kind of a united | 
Church should be sought?’ four considerations may well be | 


borne in mind: 


“First, the united Church of the future must make room | 
for the fullest liberty. For many centuries the Church had — 
union without liberty. For the past four hundred years there 


has been liberty without union. "The task now is to help men 


discover what Daniel Webster insisted upon in the political — 
realm—that liberty and union are ‘one and inseparable.? In | 
fact, it has been lack of liberty within the Church which his- | 
torically has produced most of the denominational divisions. | 


How hopeless, therefore, to expect that we could permanently 


maintain a united Church, even if it should once be created, | 


unless it provided amply for the exercise of freedom. 
“Secondly, a united Church must provide for the richest 
diversity in types of worship, religious experience, and methods 
of work. If union were to mean a standardized uniformity, we 
would be worse off after union than before. That there are 


different types of Christian worship and experience is a fact | 
of daily observation. One group finds the greatest inner en- | 
richment in an elaborate liturgical service; ianother in an evan- | 
gelistic meeting; another in a period of quiet contemplation. | 
Since all these types are valid and no one can be said to be | 
superior to the others, it is imperative that any united Church | 
which is to minister adequately to all must be comprehensive | 
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enough to take in these diverse points of view. It must be able 


_ to include within itself extremes as far apart as the sacramental 


worship of the High Church Episcopalian and the simple silence 
of the Quakers. 

“Thirdly, a united Church must rest upon a common 
purpose more than upon intellectual agreements. The attempt 
to secure detailed agreements as to doctrine has so often re- 
sulted in disunion in the past that it is futile to hope that it 
will produce union now. It is for this reason that the Universal 
Christian Conference on Life and Work, which placed all the 
emphasis upon Christians coming together in a consciousness 
of oneness in aim and the spirit of service, seems more likely 
to point the way to vital union than any attempt to formulate 
doctrinal niceties and specific interpretations of creedal back- 
grounds. 

“It is, of course, only the superficial thinker who would 
ever take the position that ‘what a man believes doesn’t matter.’ 
But the more one penetrates into the heart of the Christian 
religion, the more he discovers that the real essentials are not 
found in the things which any particular group holds by itself 
alone, but in a few great convictions that are held in common 
by all who have found in Christ the true meaning of human 
life and destiny. 

“Fourthly, at the outset at least, union of the churches 
may prove to be federal rather than organic. We have some- 
thing to learn in this respect from the political history of the 
United States. If it had been necessary for Massachusetts and 
Virginia and New York completely to disappear, we might be 
waiting still for a United States of America. Our experience 
in the realm of political relationships also shows that what 
begins as a federal union may end as an organic union. This 
surely has been true in the ‘American colonies, and it might 
prove equally true in the American churches.” 


WHATEVER THE PROS AND CONS AS TO CHURCH UNITY, THE 
movement in that direction is gathering force. The chief 
tendency at present is toward the coalescing of denominations 
by groups. Where two or more bodies of Christians differ 
comparatively little there is a disposition to unite. No doubt 
the formation of the United Church of Canada greatly stimu- 
lated the movement in the United States and Great Britain. 
Naturally sentiment and enthusiasm cannot do it all, and in 


8 
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some cases the negotiations maybe prolonged. However, the 
present trend toward union is beyond dispute. This year has 
seen certain marked advances in this direction, and The Liter- 
ary Digest summarizes them in this way: 

“Overseas, to begin with, the established Church of Scot- 


land and the United Free Church, after twenty years of nego- — 


tiation, repaired the breach of 1843 and united as a national 
church to be known as the Church of Scotland. On this side, 


the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in the United | 
States of America voted to undertake at once to find a basis | 


for organic union with the Protestant Episcopal Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Churches, above iand below the Mason 
and Dixon line, and its own sister church in the South. This 
action is in reply to an invitation made by the Episcopal 


Church at its annual convention of 1928. ‘Should this union | 
of the five denominations be effected, the merged church would | 
have a membership approaching eleven millions. In addition, | 


the Presbyterian Assembly appointed Dr. Robert E. Speer 
special representative to confer on union with the Reformed 


Church Synod. 


“Dispatches tell us also that the Synod of the Reformed © 
Church in the United States and the Church of the United — 


Brethren in Christ adopted reports favoring union with each 
other and with the Evangelical Synod of North America, which 
is expected to act favorably on the question when it holds its 
conference in October. The combined membership of these 
churches is more than a million. Commissions of the three 
bodies have already unanimously recommended that their re- 
spective communions unite under the name of ‘The United 
Church in America.’ Again, the Southern Presbyterians in- 
augurated a movement to unite with their brethren in the North 
and with all other Presbyterian divisions in the country. 
Finally, we read, the Congregational National Council unani- 
mously adopted a plan to unite with the Christian Church, and 
received assurances from Dr. Warren N. Denison, executive 
secretary of the Conference of the Christian Church, that the 
merger would be as enthusiastically approved by the Christian 
Church at its Conference in October at Piqua, Ohio. This 
combination would have more than 1,000,000 members.”’ 


Ir Is A GOOD THING SOMETIMES TO ASK OURSELVES WHY WE 
accept certain ancient and common ideas and why we support 
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certain venerable institutions. How many members of a par- 
ticular denomination ever engage in a searching inquiry as to 
the real reasons for their loyalty to it more than to any other? 
If they did, and were honest, very likely a majority would admit 
that they followed the family traditions in the matter, or 
joined the church with friends, or upon the urgency of a per- 
suasive minister, or for some other reason than a clear convic- 
tion of the truth of its distinctive teachings. 

Now one fortunate result of the present revived interest 
in the difference between Protestantism and Romanism is, that 
thoughtful people are developing an unwonted interest in the 
‘fundamental principles of these two great bodies. Evangelical 
Christians want to know why they are, and should be, Protes- 
tants. In The Modern Churchman (Oxford) Rev. C. J. Wright 
has written upon The Abiding Significance of Protestantism, 
and these paragraphs are well worth careful reflection in these 
days: 

“‘Wherein lies the fundamental divergence between the 
whole Catholic system and the content of a liberal and enlight- 
ened Protestantism? 'To the present writer it seems that the 
crux of the matter is to be found at the question of Authority. 

“The claim of Catholicism is that she is at present in the 
world as an institution which is unlike all other institutions in 
this respect, that she is subject to a ‘supernatural’ guidance 
which secures her from all error and which thus ensures for her 
dogmatic pronouncements the infallibility of Truth itself. 
This claim is perhaps the most remarkable phenomenon in our 
modern thought-world. To the philosophical historian of 
5,000 years hence its persistence among, and its at least formal 
acceptance by, so large a section of civilized humanity will, I 
imagine, be regarded as the most signally strange character- 
istic of the thought-world of these our times. Of this claim I 
may be allowed to state, as far as possibly impartially, that it 
reveals in its makers at the same time a profound knowledge 
of psychology and a tenacious and determined regard for the 
perpetuation of the system with which it is associated. For 
the distinguishing characteristic of the modern thought-world 
is the search for truth. Now this very search contains within 
itself the confession that the complete discovery of truth has 
not yet been reached. The profound knowledge of psychology 
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evidenced by Rome is seen when we consider the reactions, in- 
evitable in the present stage of mental evolution, occasioned 
in so many minds by the new knowledge which is continually 
rewarding man’s search and by the attitude of free enquiry 
which occasions that search. That reaction in the case of the 
unreflecting many is bewilderment; in the case of the reflecting 
and believing, but finally sceptical, few is fear. ‘The bewildered | 
will ever listen to those who speak with dogmatic authority: 
like our children they like to be reassured. Catholicism rep- 
resents the parental reassurer of Christendom’s children. In 
this role Protestantism can have no hope of vieing successfully, , 
nor, if she understands her own nature, will she make the | 
attempt. To the believing and reflecting few who are afraid | 
of thought Catholicism represents itself as a haven of refuge 
from the interior tempest, and as a bulwark against the advance 
of liberal thought.” . 
“There is for essential Protestantism only one authority— | 
and that is Truth. This authority is by its very nature a self- 
evidencing authority; it claims no external coercive powers. 
It depends for its recognition only upon such qualities as men- 
tal enlightenment and spiritual insight. Nor does the true | 
Protestant regard himself as self-sufficient, however he may 
stress ‘the right of private judgment.” He seeks to equip him- 
self in order that he may be able to recognise the best and © 
truest judgment of the past and of the present. Only, he is | 
constitutionally unwilling to construct barriers and to lock 
doors. He listens eagerly to the past, and learns avidly from 
the past, but his gaze is towards the future. His watchword 
is not simply, ‘Receive ye,’ but ‘Seek ye.’ The past is for him | 
a guide and not a tyrant. His inseparable companion is free- | 
dom. ‘Where the Spirit of the Lord is there is liberty,’ and, as | 
he believes, truth. Acquiescence, inspired whether by expedi- | 
ency or by mental and spiritual sloth, has no part or lot with | 
him. 


—_ 


“The ‘authority’ both of Bible and of Church is subject | 
to this self-evidencing quality of truth. As a matter of psy- | 
chological fact, the authority of both is only for those who 
feel ‘and perceive that in them which is authoritative. The true 
Protestant is content to have it so. The way that thus 
stretches ahead will doubtless seem both to administrator and | 
to priest a slow way, a long way, a dangerous and uncertain | 
way—a journey for humanity beset by all the hazards of 
ignorance, of materialism and of superstition. Without doubt 
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it is beset by these hazards. Nevertheless, it is the only way: 
truth is always thus beset. She has no abiding happiness in 
any worldly-wise alliances such as may seem to gain for her 
shortcuts, which she knows intuitively must be fallacious. She 
distrusts those who shun her until she is popular, knowing that 
their real comrade is Falsehood. Heine’s words concerning 
Lessing might be spoken of her. ‘He made not the least con- 
cession to falsehood even if thereby, after the manner of the 
worldly-wise, he could advance the victory of truth itself.’ ” 

“Whoever accepts the claims of Rome proclaims by his 
very acceptance that there is no escape from subjectivity. For 
it is he himself who accepts; no one can do so for him. 

“Let this fact be recognised, and it will be seen that the 
real and abiding difference between Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism is that while the former is inseparable from a system which 
seeks to impose itself upon the human mind, the latter depends 
on the intrinsic nature and appeal of truth itself. Of the former 
it may be said that it reveals a profound knowledge of, and reli- 
ance upon, the frailties of the human mind; of the latter it 
may be said that it reveals a profound trust in the man and 
the mind that is yet to be, progressively enlightened by all the 
truth which will continue to reward the search of the faithful 
remnant in every age. Of the former it may be said that its 
claim that a visible institution is a ‘continuation of the Incarna- 
tion’ is a blasphemy which no one acquainted with history and 
enlightened by the spirit of Christ would dare to believe. Of 
the latter it may be said that it can only see the ‘continuation 
of the Incarnation’ in the saintly and truth-loving of each 
generation, irrespective of their institutional allegiance. The 
former regards the Institution as an end in itself, and this 
because it holds it to be a ‘supernatural’ creation. The latter 
regards the Institution as a means to an end, and refuses to 
recognise the ‘supernatural’ in that which does not reveal the 
self-evidencing qualities of goodness, truth and insight.” 


SEVERAL UNSIGNED ARTICLES BY A Roman CaTHOLIC PRIEST, 
which The Atlantic Monthly published a year or so ago, at- 
tracted considerable attention because of their extreme frank- 
ness respecting certain faults in the Roman system. This was 
especially noteworthy in the writer’s analysis of Catholic edu- 
cation. One wonders if most intelligent Americans really com- 
prehend the limitations of the Catholic educational system. 
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This condition does not rise out of any particular desire or in- 
tention to deceive, but rather it is the result of deep prejudice, 
the cumulative effect of impressing upon succeeding generations 
for ages the ideas of an institution that assumes to do the 
thinking for its adherents. How can any human being remain 
unbiased when during his entire life he is taught that this is 
true and that false, and that to doubt or even investigate for 
himself imperils his soul? 

Recently we have had another anonymous witness to the 
deficiencies of the parochial school system in a non-Catholic 
woman who married a Catholic and was obliged to see her chil- 
dren brought up in that church and its schools. She speaks 
through The Forum whose editor vouches for the writer. Here 
are two extracts that need no comment: 

“The profound sincerity of the Catholic clergy and the 
religious orders in believing ‘Catholic education’ to be the 
ultimate redemption of the world is, I think, not fully realized. 
Perhaps the greatest popular error concerning Catholic poten- 
tates is the assumption that they are insincere and trying, for 
the sake of personal gain, to deceive their millions of followers. 
No. judgment could be more unjust or more misleading. Just 
because every Catholic leader—from the Pope down to the 


most humble country pastor—believes so thoroughly that the | 


salvation of mankind is through the Roman Catholic Church, 
there is an astounding effectiveness in his labor. With fanatic 
zeal everyone connected with the church works to draw every 
child born of a Catholic parent into the school. Although, in 
theory, the parents’ decision is optional, such pressure is 
brought to bear that only a person oblivious to public opinion 
and to personal influence can resist it.” 

“But my opinion—based on observation in many parts of 
the country—is that methods of teaching in the average Catho- 
lic school are inferior to those used in the average public school. 
That the teachers in the Catholic educational system—for the 
most part nuns and monks—make heroic efforts to keep pace 
with other teachers, no fair-minded person can deny. But 
Romanist habits of mind make complete success impossible. 
Our public schools, with all their defects and unfulfilled aims, 
have, I believe, made rapid progress in the past decade or two. 
The very essence of the philosophy underlying the new peda- 
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gogy in our elementary schools is a profound conviction that 
the individuality of the child should be respected, that his 
latent powers should be drawn out and developed, that he 
should be led to make satisfactory adjustments to life. In 
early years, educators claim, a child should be induced to 
think and to act independently in real situations of life. The 
progressive school tries to encourage observation, thought, and 
appropriate action; it is not content with the mere accumula- 
tion of many facts. 

“Ts not the attainment of this aim incompatible with the 
purpose for which a church school exists? What on earth is a 
sectarian school for if it is not to thwart independence of 
thought, as least in matters of dogma? The process of guiding 
thought and action in time-worn channels is of such importance 
to Catholic teachers, their own views and ways of life are so 
continuously determined by church decrees, that it would be a 
sheer impossibility for them to encourage independent observa- 
tion, thought, and action—even if they tried.” 


WE ARE BECOMING MECHANICALLY MINDED. ‘THE ECONOMY OF 
the machine is becoming the rule of life. Let us have beauty— 
if it does not interfere with efficiency. But the great factors of 
efficiency are the briefest possible time and the shortest possi- 
ble distances. So we renounce leisure and avoid winding paths. 
All this moves Professor G. M. Trevelyan, in the course of a 
pamphlet called Must England’s Beauty Perish? to utter this 
warning : 

“The law of the machine age is inexorable, and if we allow 
it to operate everywhere uncontrolled, it will show us no pity. 
The law is that action taken for purely economic reasons no 
longer as of old creates new beauty, but destroys old beauty 
and substitutes modern ugliness. Our generation is placed 
under economic pressure to use the machines and methods 
which most rapidly destroy the lines of nature, and to employ 
materials that contrast harshly with nature’s shapes and out- 
lines. Concrete is cheaper than stone. A wire fence can be 
more quickly set up than a hedge or a stone wail. <A curving 
road is regarded as a public nuisance because it impedes the 
pace of the motor. A bungalow or a red brick villa is more 
easily run up than a house of the old local material. Electric 
power marches across the country on poles that scrape the 
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sky. It pays better to plant conifers than beech or oak—and 
so forth through innumerable instances.” 


THERE IS A SUPERFICIAL IDEA THAT, GIVEN TRUE FREEDOM, 
every good thing ought to flourish luxuriantly. But we are 
beginning to find out that even liberty, as we know it in our 
country, has a way of breeding its own hindrances. At any 
rate those human interests we speak of broadly as the arts do 
not seem to thrive as well as they might. We have mass pro- 
duction rather than quality. Why? Henry Seidel Canby has 
these things to say about it editorially in The Saturday Review 
of Literature: 


“Democracy happens to be the scapegoat, for the moment. 
Ten years ago it was autocracy. A hundred years ago it was 
aristocracy. Before that, revolution. Any dog will do if you 
have a stick ready to beat him with. But our yellow dog is not 
really democracy at all; it is plutocracy. No one knows what 
the arts might be like under a real democracy in America, for 
it has never been adequately tried. Arts do not seem to flourish 
under Mussolini, nor (except for a popular drama of propa- 
ganda) under the Bolsheviks. The art of literature reached 
its peak in the United States in precisely the years when we 
came nearest to democracy, in the forties and ’fifties, before 
the Civil War. If democracy, philosophically considered, 
means equality of opportunity, then what the complainers have 
to complain about is, that the most desired opportunity in 
modern America has been the chance to get rich. That is cer- 
tainly the great theme of popular literature, and Cinderella is 
still the one sure-fire heroine. And the other great theme, senti- 
mental self-sacrifice, is just an inverted desire to succeed.” 

“But we seem to lack artists of sufficient virility to make 
the best heard. Perhaps men are more lacking than opportuni- 
ties. The architects, it is true, have not been daunted by 
plutocracy; the sculptors and serious novelists are succeeding 
in spite of democracy. Painters, poets, playwrights, critics, 
most bitterly complain, and probably because these arts are 
most dependent upon public opinion. They are very sensitive 
to popular approval or disapproval, and so the flood of cheap 
books, cheap illustrations, stereotyped magazine writing, me- 
chanical movies, does daunt them, saps their self-confidence, 
keeps them in coteries or academic groups, makes them super- 


| 
us 
at inevitable in a civilization where the majority sets the standard 
| of living; and it will take more than the psychologists to bring 
| about a cure. More fibre of resistance, more tenacity of ideal- 
/ ism, more indifference to mere opinion, more virility, and, just 
| possibly, a little more intelligence—all these are needed.” 
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| cilious instead of vital, cautious, not headlong and hearty in 
their experiments. This sense of inferiority and grievance is 


) Ir Is BECOMING APPARENT THAT A GOOD PORTION OF THE 
) secular press of this country is decidedly unsympathetic toward 
| prohibition, if not openly hostile. Many papers make a great 
7) uproar over “dry killings,” bootleg liquor poisoning, and other 
I) phases of lawlessness related to violation of the Eighteenth 
}/ Amendment. But there is a great army of influential people 
) drawn from every walk of life who believe overwhelmingly in 
| the outlawing of liquor, and furthermore that it can be made 
| effective. Captain Robert Dollar, one of the foremost ship 
| owners in America, despite numerous predictions that he must 
» serve liquor on his steamers or fail, declared to a representative 
' of the Manufacturers Record that although no liquor is served 
| his passenger list is always full, and after commenting on the 
) evils of liquor added: 


“Prohibition has been a Godsend to this country, and 


i above all to the poorer people. And, most of all, it has been 
_ of indescribable value to the women and children of the country. 


It is the women and children who suffer most, in the end, from 


| the evil effects of liquor on the men, and Prohibition has spared 


the women and children an indescribable amount of suffering. 
Under prohibition, money which went to the saloon and the 
liquor seller goes to the stores for clothing for the women and 
children ; it goes into the savings banks by hundreds of millions 
of dollars each year; it is invested in automobiles and other 
recreations. Prohibition is a Godsend to this country.” 


As to enforcement, note what Thomas Nixon Carver, Pro- 
fessor of Economics in Harvard University, says: 


“Tf the American people are really determined to go on 


_ with prohibition you can’t stop them. You can make it more 


difficult of enforcement. You can compel the Government to 
appropriate a few extra millions of dollars and put a few extra 
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thousands of men into the enforcement work, but you can’t 
stop it. Whatever other faults and weaknesses the American 
people may have, they are not cowards. They are not likely 
to back down just because enforcement is difficult. This is 
especially true of the country people, the ‘country yokels,’ as 
some find comfort in calling them. They were brought up on 
difficulties. They have been facing and conquering them for 


generations. Please note, especially, that they are not likely | 


to back down just because you and the smart set insist on 
calling them bad names. 

_“Qur appeal is simply this: Don’t aid and abet those who 
are actively breaking a law which your Government is actively 
trying to enforce. Don’t muddle the minds of your readers 
by confusing an active law with an obsolete law. Don’t en- 
courage anyone to think that it is either smart or clever, either 
courageous or honorable, to outwit your Government. Don’t 
excuse the bootlegger or his patron. Don’t vilify enforcement 
officers who are trying to do what the law requires them to do 
and what they have sworn to do. If you want to castigate 
any of them, try it on those who are shirking their duty. Don’t 
caricature or cast aspersions upon those private citizens who 
are not only obeying the law but trying to help the Government. 
This will not weaken their determination. It will only encour- 
age law breakers and add to the cost of enforcement. In short, 
throw your vast influence on the side of your Government and 
not against it.” 


Uron THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF PresipENT Hoover’s Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement the deep interest of the public at 
once indicated the growing concern over our crime problem. 
It is evident that we have reached a point that gives new em- 
phasis to Macaulay’s prediction, that America might go down 
because of the devotion of her citizens to their own interests, to 
the exclusion of the public welfare. For, had we been, as a 
people, determined to permit only honest and competent men 
to hold public positions, our present mass of unenforced and 
forgotten statutes would not have made law enforcement 
among us so often a farce. Some of the particular channels 
whereby public laxity and indifference have contributed to 
present results are indicated in this extract from the Balti- 
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more Sun which, in speaking of the President’s Commission, 


‘said: 


“It is believed the investigation necessarily must become a 
sweeping survey of American life, touching on the social cus- 


toms, economic condition, political divisions, and general 


environment of the nation. 
“Many and varied reasons have been ascribed as the causes 


_of America’s high crime rate and many have been strenuously 


challenged. In taking cognizance of such contentions the Com- 
mission will in a sense become an arbiter. 

“An instance is found in the contention of the anti-Pro- 
hibitionists that the Eighteenth Amendment and the laws 
enacted pursuant to it are the real causes of the alarming 
increases in crime and the disrespect for law. 

‘The drys and such church bodies as the Methodist Board 
of Prohibition, Temperance, and Public Morals denounce such 
a contention, holding that, were the sale of liquor unrestricted, 
crime conditions would be worse. 

“Another group believes the treatment of crime news in 
certain newspapers is responsible for the flourishing condition 
of the lawbreaker, since a halo is either bestowed upon the 
criminal or a sympathetic atmosphere is thrown around him. 

“Still another school of thought attributes the prevalence 
of crime to the motion-pictures. 

“The motion-picture industry, through its czar, Will H. 
Hays, it is understood, has offered President Hoover all the 
facilities it commands to aid in stamping out crime and arouse 
in the American nation a sense of respect for constituted 
authority. 

“Unemployment and unsatisfactory living conditions also 
are cited as causes for lawbreaking. So is the lack of parental 
vigilance. The attitude of the churches in meddling in politics 
and the alleged failure of the educational system to inculcate 
respect for law come in for criticism on this score. 

“Corruption in public life and the influence of political 
parties on encouraging crime, as revealed in the recent slush- 
fund investigations in Philadelphia and Chicago, also are con- 
sidered factors. 

“But over and above all these manifestations of American 
life, a large segment of the population contends the breakdown 
in law observance is due to the antiquated machinary of the 
courts and the seemingly interminable delays between the com- 
mission of the crime and the punishment of the offender. 
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“This factor may hold the greatest appeal for the ten 
lawyers and judges on the Commission. At this time a detailed 
plan for reorganization of the judicial functions of the Gov- 
ernment is looked for as the most concrete result of the Com- 
mission’s work.” 


CHINA HAS SUCH A LARGE PORTION OF THE WORLD’S POPULATION 
that any important change in her life must in time profoundly 
concern other peoples. We have long looked upon her civiliza- 
tion as so inert that she has not been expected to contribute | 
much to the changes of a rapidly changing world. However, 
we cannot continue to regard her in this way. ‘The impact of 
Western life upon her own for decades has at last begun to 
have its effect. What will be the result of the adoption of 
modern methods, as they apply not only to her material inter- 
ests, but to her political, educational, and social life as well, 
not to mention religious? The Review of Reviews, in this out- 
line, has foreshadowed some of the things that are now only 
beginning in China: 

“Whatever China may in the end decide as to remaking its 
own culture or accepting that of the West, it is coming to 
realize more and more that it must take over the material phase 
of Occidental civilization. In fact its government has declared 
to the world this purpose: 

“ “The revolution led by the Nationalist government has as 
its primary object the building up of a new state. As the mili- 
tary period is closing, the Nationalist government is engaged 
in the work of rehabilitation and reconstruction so that the 
new state may soon be realized.’ 

“It is said that the first two decades of the Nationalist 
régime will be devoted mainly to reconstruction and industrial 
development. China, with her vast territory and teeming popu- 
lation, is not so compact as Japan. And if Japan required 
only about twenty-five years to jump from its own Middle 
Ages into the twentieth century, it might be reasonable to ex- 
pect that a century will elapse before Chinese reformers will 
consider the change complete in their country. Yet China can 
be guided by the mistakes other states have made. 


“Its needs are made clear in Chung Kuo Ping Lun (The 
China Critic), which says: 3 
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““On festive occasions it may be noted that the guests 


arrive in automobiles manufactured in Detroit, and wear furs 


obtained in Siberia and silks produced in Canton; the host per- 
chance glances at a watch made in Switzerland and toasts his 


friends with wine from France or Portugal. The butter and 
| jam are from Australia, truffles from Yunnan. Dumplings from 


flour milled in Canada or the United States are served as a part 
of the meal cooked by coal from Shansi. As a matter of fact, 


| every section of the globe contributes its quota on occasions of 
_ that sort.’ 


“But that, the magazine points out, occurs only among the 


_ upper classes in a few large cities. In the interior of China the 
| reverse is true. Nature specializes production, and lack of 
_ transportation means superabundance of produce which is 


valueless in a local market, and must be transported to those 


_ parts of the world which need it. For example, Shansi province 
| has an enormous quantity of coal, and the price is only about 
: $3 a ton. But Shanghai, which is not far away, often suffers 


from a coal shortage, and the price is from $30 to $40 a ton. 


_ This is because Chinese transportation still depends largely 


on human labor. 

“Thus it is that an ambitious scheme for improved com- 
munications, part of the vast project for reconstructing China 
which the Nationalist Government has founded on the late Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen’s dreams, has been planned. According to Chung 


_ Kuo Ping Lun, it calls for 100,000 miles of railways, 1,000,000 


miles of macadamized roads—there are now hardly any roads 
worthy the name between Chinese cities—and improvements in 
existing canals. In addition, there are plans for building new 
canals, for embankments, channels, and other works on the 
Yangtze River so that coasting vessels can steam up to 
Hankow, 600 miles from the sea, at all seasons of the year. 
“These plans for roads, railroads, and canals are only a 


part of the Nationalist Government’s entire program, which 


envisages nation-wide industrial expansion.” 
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BOOKS 
LuTHER AND THE REFORMATION * 


Eacu or these three volumes numbers somewhat more than 
three hundred pages. A fourth is yet to be issued, in which 
“the sequel, which constitutes the final act and closes with 
Luther’s death in 1546, will be unfolded.” | 
Manifestly this elaborate work is much more than a life 
of Luther. This is already suggested by its title, Luther and 
the Reformation. In form it is, indeed, a life of Luther. The 
first words of the Preface to vol. I are: The evangelical 
Reformation of the sixteenth century is unthinkable without | 
Luther; and the progressive subtitles of the three volumes, | 
Early Life and Religious Development to 1517, The Breach 
with Rome (1517-21), and Progress of the Movement (1521- | 
29), proclaim that the framework about which all the material 
is gathered is the career of Luther. But the final product is 
much more than a re-telling of the story of the great Reformer. | 
And herein is found much of its interest and value. 
It is, of course, true that the Reformation was being pre- | 
pared for in a multitude of ways and during many generations — 
before the birth of Luther. As one writer on ecclesiastical _ 
history, a fellow-countryman with Dr. Mackinnon, Dr. Cowan | 
of the University of Aberdeen, has finely said of the victory of 
Christianity at the time of Constantine, “What appears revolu- 
tion was only accelerated evolution,” so it might be said of the § 
Protestant Reformation, or, for that matter, of any other of | 
the great crises of history. Luther was a product of the past, | 
as well as the leader of a new movement. 
Now, it is customary in writing on the Reformation to | 
*Luther and the Reformation. By James Mackinnon, Ph.D., D.D., | 
Regius Professor of Ecclesiastical History, University of Edinburgh. | 
London and New York: Longmans, Green and Co. Vol. I (1925), Early 
Life and Religious Development to 1517. Pp. xx+817. Index. Vol. II | 


(1928), The Breach with Rome (1517-21). Pp. xvii+354. Index. Vol. | 
TIT (1929), Progress of the Movement (1521-29). Pp. xviii+338. Index. 
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‘treat these preparatory influences in an introductory section 
'of the book and then to lead on from them to the consideration 
‘of the life and work of Luther. The charm of the method of 
‘Dr. Mackinnon results from a reversal of this process. From 
ithe first sentence of the first page, “Luther, whose name is the 
modern equivalent of the old German Lothair, sprang from 
peasant stock,” all that the author has to say is integrated to 
the actual career of this epoch-marking man, and the subjects 
which in point of time were introductory and anticipatory are 
| developed in connection with those aspects of his life to which 
they were inherently related. 

For instance, the Scholastic Theology. Chapter iii of the 
first volume is captioned Luther and the Scholastic Theology 
(1507-1512). Luther has already been followed through his 
Early Life and Education (1483-1505) in chapter i, and the 
| Beginnings of Luther’s Monastic Career (1505-1507), in chap- 
| ter ii, and is now studying theology in the Erfurt monastery 
under Nathin and Paltz. And it is at this point that our 
author introduces three immensely informing discussions of the 


‘Scholastic Theology which Luther was required to master. 
“The subjects of these three sections and the amount of space 
2 given to them reveal the character and the thoroughness of 
these discussions: Augustine’s Doctrine of Salvation and Its 
Influence on the Scholastic Theology, eight pages; The Scho- 
lastic Theology—Doctrine of Salvation, sixteen pages; The 
Scholastic Theology—Doctrine of the Church and the Sacra- 
ments, ten pages—thirty-four pages in all. And the interest- 
ing thing is that they are introduced, not as preliminary to the 
times of Luther, but at the point in the setting forth of the 
facts of his life story where they would be most helpful to our 
understanding of his development. 

Similarly, under the title, Luther and the Mystics (1515- 
1517), there is a quite elaborate analysis of the Theologia 
Germanica, filling eight pages, and another of the sermons and 
teachings of John Tauler, filling fifteen pages. ‘This is followed 
by a chapter on Luther and the Humanists (1509-1517), in 
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which the Humanist movement is traced from its “Italian 
origin” to Reuchlin and Erasmus. And these subjects are de+ 
scribed, not as historical developments of the past, but as ger 
mane to definite situations in the actual history of Luther. 

Another interesting excursus, filling forty-eight full pagess 
is a review of the contents of the three pamphlets which Luthe 
published during the summer of 1520, commonly known as the 
Three Reformation Tracts, or Treatises. In chapter vii off 
vol. II Dr. Mackinnon gives a very complete and illuminatingg 
resumé of their arguments, and thus puts within the reach of 
the reader material not easily accessible to the average man. | 

Furthermore at the close of vol. II there is a section calledy 
Conclusion, in four parts, dealing with the Infatuation of the 
Papacy, Luther’s Development as a Reformer, Luther and his| 
Predecessors, and Luther and the Elector Frederick. O*; 
course, all these subjects have already been developed in the 
preceding pages, but here their importance is stressed through 
a fresh summary. 

This reviewer knows of no life of Luther where this methog 
is pursued with such success and such generous thoroughness} 
These discussions are by no means brief or cursory. None of{ 


them is ever a mere perfunctory reference, or a generalizing ges- 
ture, but each in its own way is a genuine contribution to the} 
understanding of an important historic subject, and yet each} 
is so woven into the recital of the facts of Luther’s career as to} 
seem a proper part of the whole. 

Naturally enough these disquisitions sometimes makef 
rather solid reading. This was inevitable. These volumes aretf 
written by a capable student for serious minded, studious 
readers. They are not, in the superficial sense, a popular biog- 
raphy. Dr. Mackinnon, the author, is Regius Professor of f 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh, and in 
the Preface to vol. II he has this graceful explanatory and 
dedicatory paragraph: 


i 


— 


“My own studies in this field have been carried on in con- + 
nection with the Advanced Class or Seminar in Ecclesiastical | 
History of Edinburgh University, and I take this opportunity | 
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jof dedicating the volume to the former members of this class 
)from many lands beyond the seas as well as Great Britain, and 
jadding the cordial greetings and good wishes of their old 
i professor” (Preface, vol. II, p. vii). 


Another outstanding characteristic of the scholarship of 
| these books results from the author’s familiarity with the latest 
)Luther literature, both the source material which has been 
ibrought to light in comparatively recent years and also the 
ispecialized studies of historians, particularly in Germany, 
based upon these sources. In regard to the scope of vol. I Dr. 
/ Mackinnon remarks: 


“So far as the writer is aware there is not in English any 
work specially and adequately dealing with Luther’s early life 
}and development down to 1517. Few, if any, of the recent 
German monographs on this subject have appeared in English. 
Denifle’s ponderous volumes have been translated into Italian 
by Mercati and into French by Paquier. But no English trans- 
lation has, to my knowledge, so far appeared. This is not 
surprising in view of the heavy style and ill-conceived arrange- 
‘ment of the book, which makes it very laborious to read and 
digest. Grisar has been more fortunate and his biography of 
‘Luther has appeared in English in six volumes, though its 
arrangement is also faulty. It has thus contributed to diffuse 
a one-sided view of Luther among English-speaking readers, 
and it would appear that it has had some influence in accentu- 
ating the anti-Luther spirit in certain circles. German Protes- 
tant research, on the other hand—much of it accomplished 
during and subsequent to the war, which has tended to dis- 
credit German scientific research even in circles which ought 
to know better—has been less fortunate. Neither the works of 
Scheel nor those of Holl, for instance, have as yet found an 
English translator, and apart from a few specialists, this 
laborious and fruitful research is little known in Britain and, 
I suppose, also in America. There was thus ample reason for 
undertaking the present work on the formative period in the 
great Reformer’s life from his early years to 1517.” (Preface, 
vol. I, p. ix.) 


And of the second volume he says: 


“This volume is the fruit of a critical study of the writings 
in which Luther developed his reforming ideas within this 


9 
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period. Advantage has also been: een of the latest researches 
on the subject, including in particular the works of the veterar 
specialist, Paul Kalkoff, to which I have pleasure in acknowl 
edging my indebtedness. Kalkoff’s contributions are of solid) 
merit, in spite of the criticisms, in regard to detail, to which 
they have been subjected and to which reference is occasionally 
made in the footnotes.” (Vol. II, Preface, p. vil.) 


| 


A multitude of English speaking students, not alone of the 
life of Luther, but also of the abiding significance of the Protes- 
tant Reformation, will gratefully acknowledge their debt tol 
Professor Mackinnon, and will anticipate with satisfaction the} 
completion of his work when the remaining volume comes from 


the press. James CorFin STOUT. 


Tuer Motives or MEN 2 


Tuts Boox begins with a rather depressing picture. It por 
trays twentieth century man as passing through a period of) 
profound disillusionment respecting his nineteenth century 
self-satisfied assurance of his place in the cosmic and sociai 
systems. Before the war he had believed in his own native: 
nobility, his greatness, and his.supremacy. But with the ad4 
vent of that conflict he experienced his first great awakening» 


Then evolution began to seep through to the common peo 
ple, and it carried to them only one message, that of man’s 
degradation. He is no longer the supreme object of concern 
but simply an incidental product of a great universal develop+ 
ment. Next, literature started upon its realistic cycle, andi 
proceeded to make man acquainted with his new irrational, in- 
stinctive self. Sociology joined the chorus and pictured mani 
as fettered by a determinism that was inescapable. And psy-# 
chology added the last scientific touch to the picture with its! 
instinctive and behavioristic theories. As if this were not! 
enough, a new industrialism came into existence, and began taj 
make man a soulness means for gaining profits. And, of alll 


*The Motives of Men. By George A. Coe, author of What Ails Ounf 
Youth, A Social Theory of Religious Education, ete. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1928. Pp. x+265. Index. | 
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_4| the forces working for the destruction of the self, industrialism 
| turns out to be the most deadly. 

It is not surprising that the spirit of man has been unable 
a bear up under this heavy burden of twentieth century 
’ ' scientific and social theories and systems. If his self is to sur- 
¥) vive some way must be found to save it from destruction. 

_ Our author finds Christianity unable to render any satis- 
ifactory help because it has become institutionalized. The 
“church is entangled with educational theories, governments, 
}\ industrialism, precedents, traditional customs, and respectable 
i& conventions. So that if the self is ever to gain freedom it will 
7 : have to break its way out by its own native gifts. Before this 
cw can be done it is necessary for man to understand what part 
a of his nature is enslaving him. Quite contrary to the usual 
® way of explaining man’s bondage, Professor Coe insists that 
}it is not man’s racial inheritance, not his lower nature, that is 
@ responsible for his downfall, but his higher nature. Upon 
‘@ this point he remarks: 

. “Tf anyone insists that human nature is depraved, he 
should place the seat of depravity in the rational man, or the 
ji supposed higher nature that is expressed in religion, morals, 
4§ customs, government, social organization, and deliberate pur- 
® poses generally” (p. 163). 


So our author continues: 


“The ministerial and ecclesiastical jazz and piffle are di- 
® rect results of having minds that are at rest upon the main 
‘issues. Reliance upon yesterday’s thought produces the 
_yacant, noisy mind of today. Orthodoxy did it!” (P. 169.) 


The sweeping character of this destructive orthodoxy is 
®% brought out in the next words: 


1 | “Every orthodoxy, whether it emphasizes a formula of 

thought, or loyalty to an institution, or the propriety of an 
i habitual process—every orthodoxy, whether economic, politi- 
* cal, social, professional, educational, scientific, or religious 
:) (and we have them all)—every one, though created by reason, 
# is a drag upon reason” (p. 169). 
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We cannot leave this statement of the situation, as our 
author finds it, without this final summing up of matters: 
“Here, then, is our paradoxical situation: We must guide 


thinking by thinking; we must trust reason; but reason itself, 
in this process, binds us to the irrational” (p. 169). 


We have in these three statements the key to the whole! 
theory of religion which Professor Coe has to offer for the 
deliverance of man from his bondage. For fettered within the 
chains of orthodoxy there is a self struggling to become a free} 
spirit. This is proven by the fact that in and through the 
aggregate of separate motives that drive human nature there 
is one supreme motive. It is “the affirmation of a persona) 
self, and the coordinate and equally inevitable affirmation of 
other selves.” (See P. 143.) This personal self is seeking 
self-realization in a social medium. And here we find the mo-: 
tive that is “in all and through all.” But the moment this 
motive begins to operate to gain self-realization the self. 
ambitious self begins to enslave less aggressive selves, and soon 
we find that the higher natures of the higher selves have built 
up civilization with its orthodoxies that enslave. | 

The problem is, How can such selves seeking self-realiza- . 
tion in a social medium realize their ambition without making | 
the same realization impossible for others? This is, indeed, the | 
serious dilemma of this social theory of religion. It cannot be 
done, unless some technique can be devised that will enable man 
to enjoy continuous release from continuously-forming prece- 
dents and orthodoxies and dominating personalities. 

It is important to keep in mind that this general problem 
of the deliverance of the self from its natural bondage is one 
of the tasks to which Christianity has dedicated itself. But! 
Professor Coe feels that religion in general, and Christianity 
in particular, is not adapted to accomplish this deliverance, | 
because it is tied up with established institutions. So he pre-- 
sents his social theory of deliverance. The self-seeking realiza- 
tion, to this end reacting within the social organism, must win 
its own deliverance. The free spirit must experience the thrill, | 


| 
| 


~ 
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) the feel, of freedom in the process of breaking away from the 
: by} orthodoxies that enslave. It will do this best through attacks 


@) upon the status quo. Our author puts it thus: 


“The most creative thought will take its rise from discon- 
#) tent and criticism, not from fattened respectability” (p. 229). 


But this emerging self finds assurance in its release from 


‘® self-identification with other selves. So identification with 
# minorities furnishes the ideal medium for this experience. 
q , Whereupon we find a very interesting discussion of the func- 
i | tion of minorities. In them alone is to be found the hope of 
“@) humanity. For they give the self a group contact within 


cf which criticism and discontent can successfully be nourished 
‘@ and developed. 

q | Of course, the one outstanding virtue in this scheme is 
( repentance. The members of the majority, that dangerous 
© self-identification group which feels itself bound to maintain the 


ote status quo of orthodoxies, must be converted to the truth 
) which the minorities are defending, and so repent of having 


¥ ever been a member of the majority. In this repentance and 


9! conversion instant release is gained, and the self begins to feel 


3 its true freedom, which freedom will be fully enjoyed when the 


H majority is overthrown and the minority wins, so becoming the 


i majority. 

Another feature in this technique of release is “cooperative 
| thinking.” This idea grows out of the fact that it is the higher 
# nature of man which is depraved. It is his thinking, rational 


% self, that is responsible for civilization and culture and creeds 


% and orthodoxies generally. How is this thinking animal to be 
| kept thinking, and still free from fettering himself and his 
1 fellows in the results of his processes of thought? We will 
| let our author answer this question in his own words: “. 
» ‘cooperative thinking’ points the way to a solution, the only 
possible solution, of this problem” (p. 233). The exact nature 
of this type of “cooperative thinking” is given in the following 
passage: 

“First, then, genuinely cooperative thinking must be some- 
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thing more than a friendly adjustment of conflicting present 
interests or pooling of present desires. . . . in the end we 
must distinguish between the two questions, How can I get 
what I want with the least friction? and, What wants, of my- 
self and of others, are reasonable?” (P. 235.) 


It is this latter kind of co-operative thinking which the 
author finds so stimulating. His enthusiasm is impossible to 
communicate save in his own words. So we will give them: 

“Cooperative thinking thus understood offers a marvellous | 
emancipation to us who are caught in the web of selfhood. An 
emancipation both negative and positive, both from something 
and into something. It offers, to begin with, as real a ‘letting 
go’ as the emotional sprees that simulate freedom.” (P. 240.) 


The psychological description of this emotional “spree” | 
is this: . 

“When I enter wholeheartedly into discussion, as we are | 
coming to understand this term, I rise out of my inhibitions, 
my strains, my defence-attitudes, my feeling that the weal or 
the woe of myself, my party, my institution, or society in gen- 
eral is hanging by a thread that I am holding between my fin- 
gers. What a relief! . . . This is one phase of the be- 
coming ‘as a little child’ that Jesus recommended.” (P. 240.) 


Thus we have before us the new technique for releasing the | 
enslaved self from the bondage of orthodoxies and precedents | 
and institutions of civilized society. It functions through the 
rights of minorities, co-operative thinking, and repentance. 
Discontent and criticism of orthodoxies, majorities, and the 
status quo furnish the enslaved self with its creative inspiration. 
The whole process, to be consistent, should be self-contained | 
within the social realm. \ 

But Professor Coe cannot make it work without introduc- | 
ing into one’s unrationalized self-possessions some psycho- 
logical elements that are essential. One is given in this passage: | 

“How can we possibly maintain the rightful supremacy of 
rationality unless we assume that ‘I ought’ is inherently in- 


volved in it? How could we possibly be at home and free in an 
a-moral universe?” (P. 255.) / 
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A. still more significant one is found in the following: 
“This outward movement from self, though it be initiated 
(within us, is not, in any complete and exclusive sense, initiated 
(by us. It is wrought through us as much as by us! It 
chooses us as much as we choose it. Over and over again the 
{experience repeats itself of being certain, just where we are 
| most original, that then and there we are organs of something 
j greater than our particular selves. It is as if each particular 
+ self were enveloped and suffused and already partly actuated 
) by some self-like principle that is abroad in the universe.” 
I (P. 259.) 

' This closing paragraph in the book leaves the problem, so 
far as psychology and sociology are concerned, at the place 
where theism ought to be able to take it up and make much of 
}it. When reviewing Professor Coe’s Psychology of Religion, 
; ten years ago, I closed my review with the remark, “Professor 
Coe at least leaves us within sight of the Father’s House.” 
| And this may also be remarked of this study of The Motives of 
| Men. 

Many years ago Phillips Brooks preached a sermon enti- 
tled, The Principle of the Crust. This sermon should be read 
together with this book. For Phillips Brooks has worked out 
the same problem in a very different way. That is, his tech- 
| nique for the release of the self is quite different; it is that 
which Christianity offers. He takes for his text Paul’s words 
in 1 Corinthians 3:18: “Let no man deceive himself. If any 
man thinketh that he is wise among you in this world, let him 
become a fool that he may be wise.” And then, instead of seek- 
ing for the release of personality from the “web of selfhood” 
by minority movements and co-operative thinking, he finds it in 
the experience of surrender to Jesus Christ. We will allow 
Phillips Brooks to describe his method in his own words. He 


| 
| 


Says: 

“Nothing means so much to a. life as to be taken into the 
power of another life, and lovingly and sympathetically and 
firmly ruled by it. And beyond all comparisons, the greatest 
of all such masteries is Christ’s. . . . Indeed Christ and 
his mastery of the soul seem in some strange way to have in 
themselves the power of all great experiences. . . . It 
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sobers us like sorrow. It exalts us like joy. It calms us like 
satisfaction. It quickens us like suspense. It deepens us like 
doubt. It irradiates us like certainty. It warms us like friend- 
ship. It disciplines us like authority. It restrains us like 
fear. It inspires us like hope. It touches us with all the hands 
of all the influences which our nature can receive.” 


These two age-long methods for securing the release of the 
self have again joined battle in the twentieth century on new 
battle fronts. Experience will in the long run select and adopt | 
the one that accomplishes the task most successfully. And | 
histuric Christianity need have little fear as to the result of 


this experiment. 
E ALBERT CLARKE WYCKOFF. 


Victim AND Victor ® 


Tuxose who found Fear, the first book written by Dr. Oliver, so 
interesting and suggestive will not lose the chance to read this 
second book which comes from his pen. We are not certain 
that the reader will find it a great. advance over the earlier 
work in its scientific treatment of disordered personalities; but _ 
there is no question as to its superiority from the standpoint — 
of fiction and interest. 

Dr. Oliver is a psychiatrist, who for over ten years has — 
been connected with the Medical Service and Institute of Legal | 
Medicine which works through the Superior Court of Balti- | 
more. He is also intimately related to Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, being at present a fellow of this university by courtesy. 
He is not, as most writers in this field of fiction, one whose 
proper field is writing, but who has dabbled just enough in 
the perplexing field of psychiatry to have become sufficiently 
familiar with a few of its technical terms and stock cases to 
make possible the use of its material for literary purposes. 
His primary interest and life work lie in the field of psychiatry. 
He uses fiction as a means of acquainting the lay public with 
some of its problems and their solution. His ability as a 


* Victim and Victor. By John Rathbone Oliver, author of Fear. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1928. Pp. x+435. 
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| | psychiatrist is established by his prominence in his chosen field. 
@ His ability as a writer of fiction is demonstrated by the two 


of) books which have come from his pen. 


Fear was popular from the first. It portrayed the con- 
1) quest by a “fear complex” of a middle-aged business man, who, 
‘® having been turned down by a life insurance company because 
jl) of high blood pressure, was transformed from a confident; 
‘ | successful, healthy person, into a anxiety-annoyed neurotic 
; i; who lost his grip upon himself, his business, his health, and 
1® came down to death’s door, but was finally restored to health 
u by successful psychiatric treatment in which religion played a 


@ major part. For Dr. Oliver believes that religion is one of the 


greatest stabilizers of human personality at our disposal. 

| No one can read the closing paragraphs of Fear without 
19 sensing that he who writes thus knows the problems of per- 
1@) sonality with which he deals, and, as a full-fledged physician 
) and practicing psychiatrist, Dr. Oliver does not hesitate to 
is give religion the place it should hold in keeping personality 
| stable and sane and normal. How this new book came about 
| we will let the author tell in his own words: 


“This book has no direct connection with Fear, written a 
year ago. Yet in a sense there is an element of continuity that 


@ associates one book with the other. 


qi “Someone who had read Fear suggested that it would be 
@ interesting to work out a type of priest-physician who might 
} be able to deal more satisfactorily with the difficulties of 
psychasthenic patients than is possible for either clergyman or 


4] psychiatrist in their separate spheres. This, however, was a 
“) task beyond my strength. I have had to content myself with 


i imagining two men, one a physician, the other a churchman, 
{ and with describing certain supposititious cases which these 
two might, together, treat successfully.” (P. vii.) 


It is fortunate that the author was forced to adopt the 
present scheme of treatment, for the idea originally suggested, 
of a combination of priest-clergyman in one person, is im- 
possible psychologically. It would have produced a divided 
personality in which one self would have done violence to the 
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other, and neither would have functioned normally. As it is,| 
the physician and the churchman each functions successfully. 

Michael Mann, the churchman, enters the priesthood of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, but after a few years is de- 
posed, though the cause is never disclosed. From that moment 
on he suffers persecution, is placed in prison, and finally lands 
in the psychopathic ward of a hospital where the Doctor, 
Claude Monroe, discovers him, restores him to sanity, and 
starts him back on his life struggle to be restored to the order 
of a priest in good standing. The sensitive psychological 
nature of Mann, his education, and the knowledge gained in 
his school of experience, make him an invaluable helper to Dr. 
Monroe in his psychiatric work. In fact the Doctor modestly 


states that without Mann he would not be able to carry on his | 


work in this field at all. Upon Mann’s death he does close his 
office, but the fact remains that he was the one who rescued 
and restored Mann to a life of sanity, stability, and great use- 
fulness. 

The special cases which the doctor and ex-priest treat in 
their novel way include those who are psychologically ill, those 
who are morally ill, those who are socially ill, and those who 
are domestically ill. The range of cases is greatly beyond the 
average, and the cures are original. When one closes the 
book he is not so sure of the purpose of the author, as in Fear, 
but there is no doubt as to the fascinatingly interesting char- 
acter of the book and its helpful wholesomeness. 


ALBERT CuLarKE Wyckorr. 


Oup Fairn anp New Know tence 4 


Tuis is a book intended to aid the perplexed in this day of 
controversy. The primary proposition of the work is that 
Modernism is not modern. The demonstration of this is in- 
tended as a consolation to those who are troubled and a rebuke 
to those who resist the laws of progress. In the author’s own 


“Old Faith and New Knowledge. By James H. Snowden. New York: 
Harper & Brothers Publishers. 1928. Pp. xvi+279. Index. 


| 
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| words in the Preface, “The purpose of the book is to take a 
| general view of the relations of faith and knowledge or of reli- 
| gion and science and especially to trace the process of their 
) adjustment through the Bible itself.” This is scarcely a suffi- 
| cient statement, since more than half the volume is devoted to 


‘the discussion of adjustments which belong to a period long 


» after the canon of Scripture had been closed. There are twelve 
chapters in the book, which are helpfully divided under descrip- 
| tive captions, and the whole is well indexed. 


The outstanding topics, not to mention all, are: Religion, 


Science, Modern Views of the Bible, The Principle of Modern- 
/ ism in the Old Testament, Historic Conflicts Between Theology 


and Science, Modernism To-day. The volume might be entitled 


| A Plea for Modernism. 


The author recognizes various fields of truth, such as 


| astronomy, physics, psychology, and theology, which in general 
| have their spheres, but of necessity impinge on one another, 
| with incident discord and conflicts, which a larger knowledge 
| and better understanding will bring into harmony. Of these 
| fields the most fundamental are religion and science. 


“The aim of this book is to consider once more these com- 


| peting and at times antagonistic fields of truth and endeavor 


to find their deeper unity and harmonious coherence in a more 
comprehensive system of truth” (p. 2). 


After stating carefully the problem which arises in this 
situation and the relation of the whole to truth the author 
gives a fair definition of Fundamentalism and then quotes a 


number of definitions of Modernism by such authorities as 
Father Tyrrell, Albert Houdin, Professor Sanday, and Shailer 


Mathews, from which he concludes: 


“The modernist is thus one who endeavors to bring all his 
knowledge up to date and adjust it to the thought and life of 
to-day. He is one who has been born in and inherited an old 
house, an ancient palace or castle that is a composite structure 
planned and built and from time to time enlarged and improved 
by many architects and builders through many centuries and 
inhabited successively by many generations of ancestors. But 
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he finds it out of date and unsuited to his use and convenience 
and comfort, and so he sets about modernizing it.”” (P. 21.) 


And he holds that: 


“Both fundamentalists and modernists in our Protestant 
communions hold to the real fundamentals or essential facts 
and faith of historic Christianity. These are the personality 
and Fatherhood of God, the deity and Saviourhood of Christ, | 
the work of the Holy Spirit, and the spiritual revelation and | 
authority of the Word of God.” (P. 23.) 


He should have added, however, that there has never yet 
been an agreement on the real fundamentals. 

With his preliminary definitions Dr. Snowden proceeds to 
give a rapid survey of the new knowledge, with the universe 
and all time as his sphere. But after telling, as has been done | 
so many times, the triumphs of modern science he takes up the 
Bible and church history and proceeds to show that the whole | 
course of the history of revelation has been marked by the | 
views which he holds. His general position is indicated by this | 
quotation, the last clause of which recurs in this book like a — 
refrain : | 


“Christianity will necessarily continue to be shaped and — 
colored by its soil and whole habitat and thus progressively | 
adapted to each successive country and age. The world could | 
not live to-day on the coarse grasses of the early geological | 
ages, and our Christian faith could not survive to-day on the 
low ethics of the early books of the Old Testament or on many 
of the religious ideas of the first Christian century or on the 
superstitions of the Middle Ages or on the science of the fif- 
teenth century. In such a soil and climate the gospel seeds 
we are now sowing would wither and die. Our soil has been fer- 
tilized and enriched by all our accumulated knowledge and ex- 
perience in religion, literature, science and art, and Christianity | 
has now become acclimated to this environment and could not | 
grow in any other. 

“All this is implied in the gospel viewed as seed subject 
to growth and enrichment as it passes into new countries and 
centuries and civilizations and brings forth new flowers and | 
fruits ; and this is the principle of modernism.” (P. 139 f.) 


| 
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The table of Contents gives the impression of a wide 


) reach of learning, but it is wide without a corresponding depth. 
i To attempt to treat of religion and science and the Bible and 
§ church history in one short volume is essaying too much. One 
}may say this, yet at the same time consistently point out that 
! the analysis is good and well-balanced. But a book of this 
kind, well written and popular in its appeal, is dangerous in 
H the hands of those who do not think for themselves. Argu- 
(ments which seem to easily to prove their point need to be 
) scrutinized. If the prophets and Jesus and Paul and the Re- 
y formers were Modernists, why are so many earnest thinkers 
| opposing Modernism? We could go on and say that Adam 
| and Eve were Modernists when they ate of the fruit of the 
i tree of knowledge. Or, with more seriousness, we can say that 
| Jesus was a Fundamentalist when He said, “Every plant which 
| my Father hath not planted shall be rooted up”; and that 


Luther was a Fundamentalist when he said, “ “The just shall 


| live by faith.” But this is not argument. 


In these days when men like Professors Streeter and 


_ Eddington and Millikan are making the modern world more 


and more aware of the limitations of knowledge and are show- 
ing how faith must supplement knowledge, the author ignores 
this great necessity. 

The point at issue between Fundamentalists and Modern- 
ists is not the question arising from increasing knowledge, 
scientific or historical. No one denies the necessity for revising 
our conception of minute and major realities. Wherever life is 
found processes of assimilation and elimination are at work, 
as well as constant reconstruction. ‘But life itself, whatever 
its expression in physical form and behavior, is not a ponder- 
able object; yet is it none the less real. Whatever metaphor 
we may choose—throwing the baby away with the bath, or 
shaking out the silver with the crumbs, or using acid which 
removes the spot but leaves a hole—the thought is that the 
real or the vital must not be discarded. No amount of railing 
will shake Fundamentalists from their foundations so long as 
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they hold fast that which is really vital. And, on the other 
hand, fruitful attainments and high culture will not be accepted _ . 
as a substitute if the essence of faith has been discarded. | 

Old Faith and New Knowledge is a transient book. It is 
not adapted to strengthen faith or do more than soothe rest- | 
less minds and induce them to accept things as they are. In_ 
its favor it may be said that it is well written, and the material 
is assembled in an interesting form. It furnishes easy and — 
interesting reading. Just read the following, which sums up 
the conflict of the past two centuries between theology and 
science: 


“And it was all a splendid piece of modernism, the most 
splendid the world has ever seen or possibly will see. And yet 
again all classes of scholars and theologians, including funda- 


mentalists, accept it without a qualm or the blinking of an |. 


eye. Why? Because it was accomplished so long ago and we 
now have our Bible and our theology adjusted to it so that it 
fits us snugly and gives us not the least discomfort. And again 
the fundamentalists do not ‘play fair’ by accepting this result 
and yet balking at and rejecting evolution. To accept the 
Copernican astronomy and yet reject evolution is like swallow- 
ing a camel and straining at a gnat. But the change which | 
once made men’s hearts quake and caused sore distress is now 
so thoroughly wrought into our creed that we are conscious of | 
no difficulty whatever.” (P. 205.) 


The book abounds in rhetoric of this order. Much of it 
conveys what is fully acceptable, but Dr. Snowden does not 


sound the greatest depths. James Patnren 


A RemarkaBLeE Brericat Discovery ®' 


In ruts little volume Mr. Hall has produced a book that may 
be called unique. To begin with, it deals with a subject vital to 
all mankind. Next, it brings to light a phase of historical 
Christianity which scholars have apparently overlooked for | 
many centuries. Third, it is not a restatement of the views of | 

* A Remarkable Biblical Discovery, or “The Name” of God According | 


to the Scriptures. By William Phillips Hall. New York: American 
Tract Society. 1929. Pp. 175. 
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a eminent authorities, a practice now so common that it has led 


| to the use of the expression, “parasitic literature.” Fourth, it 
"fis an original as well as scholarly investigation of various 


)@ ancient documents which bear on the subject either directly or 
W indirectly. Fifth, if any text is not mentioned, it is a fair 


tay | Inference that it has no testimony to give. Sixth, the book 


conforms, to a remarkable degree, to the peculiarities of He- 
brew psychology, a thing usually overlooked or forgotten by 
if Biblical scholars. And, seventh, it proves its point so far as 
proof is possible in a non-mathematical subject. 

| That a business man could do such work is not so re- 
_markable as it seems. He had the scholarly instinct without 


i the handicap of previous training, so often fatal to accurate 


®} results, since it is apt to make a fresh, unprejudiced view an 


@ impossibility, as does the habit of reading up on all modern 
Mf authorities before beginning one’s task. The fresh view should 
uf . be obtained at the start, and then the work of others can be 
used to check what has been written. That may lead to 


‘@ progress. The other course tends to perpetuate error, since it 


is far easier to follow beaten paths than to make a new one. 
Let no one, then, venture to pass by slightingly Mr. Hall’s 
book because a layman wrote it. This layman has done his 


® work most conscientiously and most successfully. Indeed, his 


Old Testament work is more like that of a Hebrew scholar than 
like that of a layman; for, incidentally, he has corrected a 
mistaken notion that the Hebrew verb meaning to be is regu- 
larly future in sense though necessarily present in form, refer- 
ring particularly to certain important passages in which the 
word occurs. When his conclusion is once grasped the other 
idea becomes at once strange. 

The main contention of the book is this: In apostolic 
days the Deity of our Lord Jesus Christ was recognized fully 
and freely by the use made of the substitute for ha Shem in 
referring to Him. Ha Shem, the ineffable Name (J HVH, or 
English YHWH), was so sacred that no Hebrew ever ven- 
tured to utter it, and to this day it is referred to among the 
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Jews as the tetragrammaton. In its place some other word jf; 
was used in reading the Scriptures, usually Adonay, and that 
is still the custom of Jewish synagogues. 

When the LXX was made the Jewish translators duly 
recognized this fact and translated the JHVH by employing | 
the Greek equivalent for Adonay, i.e., Kurios. Our Author- 
ized Version uses Lord, which will translate either word. The 
revisers have substituted Jehovah for Lord, although in all 
probability that is not what the JHVH stood for. Mr. Hall | 
again scores in his claim that it stood for “I AM,” being 
merely a substitute for it; for “I AM” was the Name given to 
Moses as an expression of “all that God is.” 

As history is continuous, apostolic usage must reflect to 
some degree Old Testament usage. The LXX was so much a | 
part of the religious life of that day that the Gospel writers | 
quoted from it freely, even putting its words into the mouth of 
Jesus Himself. They plainly did so advisedly, because that 
was the version that would be familiar. They did not know 
Hebrew. . 

It follows, Mr. Hall contends, that the use of Kurios as a 
part of the name of Jesus—our Lord Jesus Christ—must indi- | 
cate a recognition of Jesus as God manifest in the flesh, the | 
said Name being used to cover the Godhead, “all that God is.” 
And he finds clear evidence that the earliest texts had the word | 
in places where it is now lacking in Acts in the apostolic bap- 
tismal Name, the deletion appearing to have been intentional 
on the part of the scribes. If it had not been in the earliest 
documents, it could not have left these fossil remains in ver- 
sions and quotations taken from them. It follows that the 
word belongs in all the passages, and the fact, that, besides the 
variation, “Jesus Christ our Lord,” the full name, “Lord Jesus 
Christ,” is found in Paul’s Epistles sixty-five times, confirms 
the claim. 

Insertion is most unlikely, while omission or deletion (by 
Arian-minded thinkers) is easily accounted for, and evidence 
of that sort of thing has been found in over one hundred cases 
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“f in Western Latin texts by Rev. E. S. Buchanan, who has 
ib edited various texts of that kind. All of the changes were in 
j the direction of lessening the claim to divinity on the part of 
tour Lord. That is suggestive of what took place in the pas- 
88 sages from which Kurios is now missing. 

{ In the statement (John 8:58), “Before Abraham was born, 
6) I am,” the Greek verb has the accent, showing clearly that 


i | Jesus meant to claim oneness with God as the “I AM,” and 


: h Mr. Hall makes this very plain in his discussion of the passage 
“@ in the body of his work and also in Appendix 8, viii. In one 


‘@ or two other passages the meaning appears to be the same, and 


of the verb should be accented. 

| ' One point that Mr. Hall brings out clearly is the form of 
“i prayer employed by the apostles. It is now becoming fashion- 
I J able in some quarters not to pray in the name of Jesus; but 
‘Gin those days they asked in His Name, remembering the 


4% promise, “Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in my name, 


i@f that will I do.” He also makes it clear that it is God in Christ 
i) who forgives sin. In Ephesians 4:32 the Greek text so reads, 
ig) not “God for Christ’s sake,’ as our Authorized Version has it, 


im and he so states. The English in that version does not pre- 


% serve the original meaning. 


Taken all together, this study of Mr. Hall’s is of the ut- 
28 most importance. It deserves the most careful scrutiny and 
Jah the most patient investigation. It will repay both; for its 
4h methods are sound, and its results are significant. 


Herzert W. Macoun. 


Tus Curist or THE Aczs ° 


| Here is a small but valuable book on the surpassing theme, 
7 The Christ of the Ages. It belongs to a class occasionally 
‘) mentioned in these pages, Christian works that ably cover 
i profound subjects in a way attractive to the laity. They are 


| ‘The Christ of the Ages. By the Reverend Harold Paul Sloan, D.D., 
4 Professor of Systematic Theology, Temple University. New York: Double- 
Si day, Doran & Co., Inc. 1928. Pp. 184. 


Io 
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popular in the sense that they avoid the heaviness usually asso- 
ciated with theology, yet are not superficial. _ 

The author, Dr. Sloan, is professor of systematic theology 
in Temple University, Philadelphia. He belongs to the militant} | 
wing of the conservative school, his militancy having sometimes} 
brought him some degree of publicity; but he is none the less k 
a student and thinker. This combination of traits has pro- 
duced a clear and virile expression which makes his writingss 
extremely easy to follow and gives them convincing force. 
This work is a good instance of authorship that feels itself on 
solid ground respecting a great truth that demands attention;| 
and so he wastes no time on speculative excursions or hesitant | 


8 


and uncertain utterance. 

The book is true to its title; it does not seek to cover the ‘ 
whole range of revealed truth, but is concerned only with its 9 
great center, our Lord Himself. There is no preface or intro- 
duction, but the author plunges at once into his subject with® 
these sentences: | 


“Jesus Christ is the supreme fact in history. This is ad-¥ 
mitted on every hand. But to admit this much and say new 
more is simply to create a problem, and to offer nothing of ff 
value to the understanding. If Jesus Christ is the supreme # 
fact in history there must be an explanation of His supremacy. 
We ask, then, what is the conception of Him through which He | 
has come to occupy such a position? 

‘“‘An emotional enthusiasm for Jesus, wholly lacking in in- 
tellectual definiteness, may possibly be interesting and satisfy- 
ing to the experiencing individual; but it can neither be a gos-+) 
pel, nor can it explain Jesus. He must have been intellectually 
construed. Men must have had a particular conception of | 
Him. We ask, then, what is the opinion men have held abouti) 
Him by which He has come to His present unique ‘ position?” |) 
(P. 1.) I 


i 
i 


A question thus propounded does not promise an answer in(i) 
a shallow or sentimental vein, and this book appeals to one’s, 
highest intuitions and judgment. It is an honest and thought-; | 
ful endeavor to give to the believer in Christ, and to him who is# 
by way of becoming one, a reason for believing. So it is well! 
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oi ited to young persons and to new converts, while more mature 
‘hristians will delight in its clear confirmation and enlarge- 
nent of their faith. 
) It is adapted to be read almost at a sitting or in brief 
‘moments of spare time, for its seven chapters average only 
ound twenty-five small pages in large type. These chapters 
“oY over: The Christ of the Ages, The Incarnation, Christian 
Ufaith from Pentecost to Nicaea, Certainty of the Incarnation, 


‘Witian fathers; the principle heresies of all Christian history, 
including our own day; the Virgin Birth; Christ’s ethical 
finality, sinlessness, miracles, self-consciousness, resurrection, 


A good example of Dr. Sloan’s style is found in this pas- 
jsage from his first chapter, where he explains a point that so 
troubled our Lord’s early disciples, as it has many since—the 
mecessity of His absence in body: 


“But flesh, though it is limiting, is nevertheless dominating, 
‘iso dominating that it is almost impossible to hear the voices of 
Sthe spirit when the voices of the flesh are sounding. So true is 
Zthis, and so familiar is this truth, that we can hardly find it 
difficult to understand that the first disciples could not appro- 
‘priate Jesus inwardly in the power of His spirit while they yet 
had Him outwardly in the vividness of His flesh. To keep Him, 
then, as they had Him was inevitably, therefore, to keep Him 
filimited. They could only possess Him in the glorious power of 
1} His spirit if they first should lose Him in the limitation of His 
‘flesh. While they had Him outwardly in physical vividness 
¢ walking with them among the familiar hills of Galilee and along 
) the narrow streets of the historic city of David, it was impossi- 
| ble that they should receive Him inwardly in spiritual power.” 


(P. 3.) 


) There are many striking utterances delivered with the 
forcefulness that arises from the author’s profound and mov- 


| 
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ing faith. Here are two from a passage involving the relatiai 


of faith to science: 
“After all, the question of the credibility of the supe 
natural is moral rather than scientific. The fundamental laif 
of the universe is the character of God, not the order of tlt 
spheres.” (P. 22.) 
“Science has a great but limited sphere, beyond it 
philosophy, and beyond philosophy is faith” (p. 22). 
There are fine presentations of the uniqueness of Chri 
and of His self-consciousness and self-assertion. Respectiry 
the latter Dr. Sloan tells us that the Synoptists record 28 
separate teachings of Jesus, of which 131 definitely express Hi 
self-consciousness; while John records 179 items of teachix 
163 of which express a clear self-consciousness. On this dilff 
tinguishing characterishtic the author observes: 1 | 
“This fact is itself sufficiently remarkable: for to tas 
about one’s self is not commonly the mark of an humble servaz 
of God. If, now, you compare Jesus’ self-consciousness wi! 
that of the prophets of Israel, you will find it still more * 
markable: for His self-consciousness presents a contra; 
rather than a comparison with theirs. The prophetic hea» 
-was in the dust before the Infinite. John the Baptist voices tit 
typical prophetic point of view, when, in extreme self-effaci 
ment, he calls himself a mere voice crying in the wildernes: 
But Jesus ever displays a marked self-assertion even in 
humility. Take for example that remarkable passage recorde 
by both St. Matthew and St. Luke: ‘AIl things are delivere 
unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth the Son but tli 
Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son, 2 
he to whomsover the Son will reveal Him.’” (P. 58 f.) 


The chapter which discusses the great heresies of Chri} 
tian history begins with this sentence: | 
“Truth belongs to men in dependence upon God, and na 
to mere intellect alone, separate from the deeper moral facu 
ties, and from the touch of God” (p. 105). 
There is a valuable passage on The Rise of the Christial 
Creed, but space forbids further quotations. Beginning a 
page 151, we find an informing and illuminating comparison q | 
belief “between Protestantism, Rome and Hebi Le = 
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It may be possible here and there to object to the vigor of 
a/he author’s expressions, but they at least testify to his earnest- 
ess. But taking the whole religious situation into account, it 
‘9 better to have a flaming zeal for truth, even with its pro- 
Wilivity to overemphasis, than a chilling and complacent ra- 
Pionalism that would establish an academic censorship of divine 


Rozsert M. Kurtz. 


3 


Tue Nature or THE Puysicat Worup ” 


al HERE are several reasons why Dr. Eddington’s book, The 
qt t ature of the Physical World, deserves the attention that has 
deen given it. As his position, titles, and distinguished scientific 
@eareer all indicate, he is rarely qualified to explain to the lay- 
‘nan the marvels revealed by the latest discoveries of physical 
science. Yet the reader who takes up this dignified volume with 
he idea that he is opening something on the order of “The 
(Story of” this or that branch of learning will soon discover 
‘nis mistake. While the author very evidently seeks to make 
fiithings plain to the educated but nontechnical mind, there is 
i@none of the superficiality that has characterized some works of 
‘ethe popular “Story” class. We learn from the Preface that 
This book is substantially the course of Gifford Lectures” 
which Dr. Eddington delivered at the University of Edinburgh 
Jin January to March, 1927. Appreciating the magnitude of 
Sithe task of putting highly technical and mathematical subjects 
Ywithin reach of those who are not especially trained in these 
Ifields the author says: 


“Whilst much of the book should prove fairly easy reading, 
warguments of considerable difficulty have to be taken in their 
tturn. . . . Many parts of the subject are intrinsically so 
ii difficult that my only hope of being understood is to explain 
‘the points as I would were I face to face with an inquirer.” 


i (Preface. ) 


™The Nature of the Physical World. By A. S. Eddington, M.A., 
1 LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
* Cambridge. The Gifford Lectures, 1927. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 1929. Pp. xxii+361. Index. 
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For this reason he has thought best not to modify the styl} 
of the lecture room. Various reviewers of the work rather t: 
the contrary, it is not everywhere clear to the reader unskilles 
in such themes, but we agree with the author that “argumenti 
of considerable difficulty” must be taken up. 

Another reason why this book deserves the favor bestowei 
upon it is, that, despite some troublesome passages, it do 
give us a good idea of the revolutionary changes that hav) 
within a very few years taken place in man’s conception of t 
universe, in both “macroscopic” and “microscopic” aspects 
Again, valuable as is any help to the new understanding of whe 
we call the material universe, the theologian and philosophe 
will doubly appreciate certain implications that are occasioz 
ally glimpsed in the earlier lectures and are definitely consideres 
in those which close the volume. On this point Dr. Eddingte 
says in his Introduction: | 

“In these lectures I propose to discuss some of the result! 
of modern study of the physical world which give most foo# 
for philosophic thought. This will include new conceptions 1, 
science and also new knowledge. In both respects we are les 
to think of the material universe in a way very different fro 
that prevailing at the end of the last century. I shall not leav 
out of sight the ulterior object which must be in the mind ¢; 
a Gifford Lecturer, the problem of relating these purel! 
physical discoveries to the wider aspects and interests of ou! 
human nature. These relations cannot but have undergon} 
change, since our whole conception of the physical world has 
radically changed. I am convinced that a just appreciatio 
of the physical world as it is understood to-day carries with i 
a feeling of open-mindedness towards a wider significance transi 
cending scientific measurement, which might have seemed illogy 
ical a generation ago.” (P. xvi,) 


The first eleven chapters deal mainly with “the new physica 
theories,” and the closing four with “the position which thil 
scientific view should occupy in relation to the wider aspects off 
human experience, including religion.” The first group ol 
chapters in this comprehensive list opens with one bearing th 
significant caption, The Downfall of Classical Physics, ana 
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a) the others are: Relativity, Time, The Running-Down of the 


I , Universe, “Becoming,” Gravitation—the Law, Gravitation— 
wi) the Explanation, Man’s Place in the Universe, The Quantum 


1] Theory, The New Quantum Theory, World Building. 
Even if this reviewer felt qualified to discuss relativity and 


i} the quantum theories, together with other profound subjects 


| here dealt with, the special objective of this review would for- 
) bid it, since only the last four chapters properly claim the par- 
j ticular attention of a religious quarterly. However, it should 
be remarked that any reader of the strictly scientific portion 
of this work, if not already “up” on its fascinating problems, 
will traverse a universe of new wonders, and that under a guide 
who is himself both teachable and reverent. 

But before we turn to the more transcendent themes with 
which the author closes, it may be proper to quote an attempted 
definition or two from another source, that may help the reader 
to grasp the physical theories they concern; and here we ven- 
ture a criticism. We cannot but feel that this important book 
could have been made more clear than it is if more specific 
definitions had been included. Not that they are lacking, but 
the defining is of a more or less diffused kind, so that one is 
obliged to gather it in bits as he proceeds. Of course, a writer 
of Dr. Eddington’s experience has learned to be wary of any- 
thing that is so suggestive of complete and final understanding 
as is the conventional definition. Yet, even in a field where the 
old structure is crumbling away and the new far from complete, 
at least a tentative definition may serve somewhat in the nature 
of scaffolding to help with the walls, especially if we are cau- 
tioned to remember that it is only tentative. From a paper 
by Rev. J. H. Morrison upon The New Physics and Religious 
Thought, published in The Expository Times, we give two 
definitions of the kind we refer to, the first covering relativity: 

“Relativity simply means that things look different when 
viewed from different standpoints, and especially when the ob- 
server and the object are in motion relatively to one another. 


A penny looked at sideways appears not a circle but a narrow 
strip. The telegraph poles move in swift procession past the 
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~ 


carriage window; the sun and stars circle through the sky. 
This individual element enters into all our perceptions, and we 

learn, in a rough and ready way, to correct it in some degree. 

Einstein’s endeavour, to put it in a nutshell, was to cancel out 

this element, and to find a way of stating physical laws in a 

form common to all observers.” 


On the quantum theory Mr. Morrison says: 


“The atom, according to this view, is simply a mysterious, 
utterly unexplored Jocus out of which there come measurable 
spurts of energy or quanta of action.” 


But let us proceed to the last four chapters: Pointer 
Readings, Reality, Causation, Science and Mysticism. The 
temptation to quote too liberally here has to be strongly re- 
sisted. In this section of the book we find physical science 
seemingly at its last frontier—the atom. This appears to 
consist of a proton, or nucleus of positive electricity, and nega- 
tive charges, or electrons, that revolve around it. Yet, not 
only is science unable to point to the laws that should presuma- 
bly govern the electron, but there actually seem to be none— 
it appears lawless. The only substitute that can be conceived 
of to direct its energies is a will beyond all natural law. This 
situation is without parallel in science, and its religious im- 
plications will be seen at once. Science would once have scoffed 
at the solution of the question suggested in this passage: 


‘The Victorian physicist felt that he knew just what he 
was talking about when he used such terms as matter and atoms. 
Atoms were tiny billiard balls, a crisp statement that was sup- 
posed to tell you all about their nature in a way which could 
never be achieved for transcendental things like consciousness, 
beauty or humour. But now we realise that science has nothing 
to say as to the intrinsic nature of the atom. The physical 
atom is, like everything else in physics, a schedule of pointer 
readings. The schedule is, we agree, attached to some unknown 
background. Why not then attach it to something of spiritual 
nature of which a prominent characteristic is thought.” (P. 
259.) 


In the chapter on Reality there occurs this statement con- 
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bo) cerning the new line of cleavage between the scientific and extra- 
® scientific in experience: 


“The modern scientific theories have broken away from the. 
;4@ common standpoint which identifies the real with the concrete. 
i) I think we might go so far as to say that time is more typical 
4% of physical reality than matter, because it is freer from those 
{ metaphysical associations which physics disallows. It would 
@ not be fair, being given an inch, to take an ell, and say that 
‘® having gone so far physics may as well admit at once that 
reality is spiritual. We must go more warily. But in ap- 
@ proaching such questions we are no longer tempted to take up 

the attitude that everything which lacks concreteness is thereby 


18 self-condemned. 


{ “The cleavage between the scientific and the extra-scientific 
9) domain of experience is, I believe, not a cleavage between the 


8 concrete and the transcendental but between the metrical and 


d the non-metrical.” (P. 275.) 


““Mind-stuff,” we are told, “is the aggregation of relations 
q and relata which form the building material for the physical 
% world.” But by this it is not meant that our supposed material 
% world is a product of mentality, but “stuff” refers to the 
A function mind “has to perform as a basis of world-building and 
| does not imply any modified view of its nature.” However, 
% mind is balanced with matter in this way: 


“Tt is difficult for the matter-of-fact physicist to accept 
the view that the substratum of everything is of mental char- 
acter. But no one can deny that mind is the first and most 
direct thing in our experience, and all else is remote inference— 
inference either intuitive or deliberate. Probably it would 
never have occurred to us (as a serious hypothesis) that the 
world could be based on anything else, had we not been under 
the impression that there was a rival stuff with a more comfort- 
able kind of ‘concrete’ reality—something too inert and stupid 
to be capable of forging an illusion.” (P. 281.) 


And again: 

“Whatever justification at the source we accept to vindi- 
cate the reality of the external world, it can scarcely fail to 
admit on the same footing much that is outside physical 
science. Although no long chains of regularised inference de- 
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pend from them we recognize that other fibres of our being © 
extend in directions away from sense-impressions. I am not 
greatly concerned to borrow words like ‘existence’ and ‘reality’ 
to crown these other departments of the soul’s interest. [I 
would rather put it that any raising of the question of reality 
in its transcendental sense (whether the question emanates from 
the world of physics or not) leads us to a perspective from — 
which we see man not as a bundle of sensory impressions, but 
conscious of purpose and responsibilities to which the external 
world is subordinate. | 
“From this perspective we recognise a spiritual world | 
alongside the physical world. Experience—that is to say, the 
self cwm environment—comprises more than can be embraced 
in the physical world, restricted as it is to a complex of 
metrical symbols. The physical world is, we have seen, the 
answer to one definite and urgent problem arising in a survey | 
of experience; and no other problem has been followed up with 
anything like the same precision and elaboration.” (P. 288.) | 


The mechanistic philosopher finds small comfort in Edding- 
ton’s chapter on Causation. Here he reaches the borders of 
theology when he touches upon predestination, though he is 
“not so rash as to invade Scotland with a solution of a problem — 
which has rent her from the synod to the cottage.” However, 
he does point out that “In the old conflict between freewill and — 
predestination it has seemed hitherto that physics comes down — 
heavily on the side of predestination.” But times have | 
changed : 

“On the scientific side a new situation has arisen. It is 
a consequence of the advent of the quantum theory that 
physics is no longer pledged to a scheme of deterministic law. 
Determinism has dropped out altogether in the latest formula- 


tions of theoretical physics and it is at least open to doubt 
whether it will ever be brought back.” (P. 293 f.) | 


For a work upon the physical world, a surprising amount [| 


of space is devoted to mysticism, but we can give but one 
excerpt: 

“We all know that there are regions of the human spirit 
untrammelled by the world of physics. In the mystic sense of | 


the creation around us, in the expression of art, in a yearning | 
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towards God, the soul grows upward and finds the fulfilment 


_ of something implanted in its nature. The sanction for this 


development is within us, a striving born with our consciousness 
or an Inner Light proceeding from a greater power than ours. 
Science can scarcely question this sanction, for the pursuit 
of science springs from a striving which the mind is impelled to 
follow, a questioning that will not be suppressed. Whether in 
the intellectual pursuits of science or in the mystical pursuits 
of the spirit, the light beckons ahead and the purpose surging 
in our nature responds.” (P. 327 f.) 


Dr. Eddington summarizes the leading points of the book 
deserving philosophic consideration in these four paragraphs: 


(1) The symbolic nature of the entities of physics is 
generally recognised; and the scheme of physics is now formu- 
lated in such a way as to make it almost self-evident that it is 
a partial aspect of something wider. 

**(2) Strict causality is abandoned in the material world. 
Our ideas of the controlling laws are in process of reconstruc- 
tion and it is not possible to predict what kind of form they 
will ultimately take; but all the indications are that strict 
causality has dropped out permanently. This relieves the 
former necessity of supposing that mind is subject to deter- 
ministic law or alternatively that it can suspend deterministic 
law in the material world. 

(3) Recognising that the physical world is entirely ab- 
stract and without ‘actuality’ apart from its linkage to con- 
sciousness, we restore consciousness to the fundamental position 
instead of representing it as an inessential complication occa- 
sionally found in the midst of inorganic nature at a late stage 
of evolutionary history. 

(4) The sanction for correlating a ‘real’ physical world 
to certain feelings of which we are conscious does not seem to 
differ in any essential respect from the sanction for correlating 
a spiritual domain to another side of our personality.” (P. 
331 f.) 


A scientific work is not expected to be a Christian apolo- 
getic, and this is not. Yet it has an atmosphere congenial to 
Christian reflection, and its theistic position is clear. We 
believe that Professor Eddington is a member of the Society 
of Friends. 
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The literary style is pleasing, ‘and not devoid of a sense of 
humor. The sentences are short and to the point. In fact he 
has done about all as a writer that he could do to make clear 
his ideas as a leading thinker in a most important field of 
science. His thought itself is marked by deep penetration and 
a quality of subtle discernment. Its reading is in consequence a 
good exercise in close attention and careful reasoning. Taken 
as a whole it will lift many a reader’s thinking to a higher plane 
and impress him anew with the sublime meaning of that which 
is comprehended in the term Creation. 


Roszert M. Kurtz. 
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